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WILD TIMES. 


A TALE OF THE PERSECUTION OF CATHOLICS. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Persecution on religious ground is now so absolutel diated by all parties and opinions, that while the 
iholic has no difficulty in condemning the fires of Smithfield, the Protestant may well afford, for similar 
fous, to sympathise with the Papistical sufferers in the reign of Elizabeth. When that queen ascended the 
pone, os anonery was still the religion of the great masses of the people, and was either secretly followed or 
nty professed by a large half of the noblest families in the land. The laws, therefore, st Papistry 
pssed upon all classes; though, by a masterpiece of political sagacity, they were brought to bear more 
Decially upon the two, which, either by birth or education, were the highest; that is to say, upon the gentle- 
Anand the priest. So rich, indeed, is the private history of the Catholic families of d in all the 
pferials for a “ sensation novel”—in hair-breadth escapes—in daring rescues—in life-long imprisonments and 
bic deaths, that it is wonderful it should so long have escaped the prying eyes of the novelist in search of 
Ventures, “too strange not to be true,” for his embryo romance. 
® So far, in fact, as incident is concerned, the present story is no fiction. In the year 1594, Bosgrave, an 
nglish gentleman of family and fortune, was hanged for the very offence of which my hero stood indicted— 
e offence of taking off his hat, and presenting it to a priest under examination by the Royal Commissioners. 
hecruelties attributed to Topcliffe, even to his mode of private and ill torture, were really perpetrated by 
Mm; a8 any one may see, who consults the State Trials, or his own private confidential letters in which he 
pscribes his proceedings. The crowds of va ts, broken-down tradesmen, discontented gentlemen, and 
fined soldiers, described as inhabiting Hampshire, did form so perilous an element in the population of 
ngland, from the days of Henry the Eighth down to those of his daughter Elizabeth, that act after act of 
jament was for the pe at least, of thinning their numbers; branding on the cheek being gene- 
ly named as the least punishment for a first offence, while death was, I believe, the inevitable penalty of a 
fird. Rescues, quite as daring and far more successful than the one supposed to have been attempted at 
prchester, did occur, not only in the reign of Elizabeth, but in that of of her successors, down even to 
he days of George the Third. 
It is right to add that, with the exception of Topcliffe, no attempt has been made to delineate any of the 
istorical characters of the period. The object of the author has been merely to create a story of domestic 


terest by following persecution to those quiet homes where its wounds were deepest, if not most obvious ; 
id by marking its effects upon many a high-hearted man, who, but for its fell proscriptions, would have 
fitten his name, not upon the prison-walls where we find it now, but upon the pages of English histery, 
mg the brightest and bravest of the band who form a halo of glory round the throne of Queen Elizabeth. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cust 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is ususl ily 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the diffe’ nt 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 

- what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
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Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
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A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goads for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, } 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
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Constance Sherbvood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuarter XXI. 


Tr is not to be credited with how great an admixture of pleasure and 
pain I do set myself to my daily task of writing, for the thought of 
those spring and summer months spent in Lady Tregony’s house 
doth stir up old feelings, the sweetness of which hath yet some bit- 
terness in it, which I would fain separate from the memories of that 
happy time. 

Basil had taken up his abode at Euston, whither I so often 
went and whence he so often came, that methinks we could both 
have told (for mine own part I can yet do it, even after the lapse of 
so many years) the shape of each tree, the rising of each bank, the 
every winding of the fair river Ouse betwixt one house and the other. 
Yea, when I now sit down on the shore, gazing on the far-off sea, 
bethinking myself it doth break on the coast of England, I sometimes 
newly draw on memory’s tablet that old large house, the biggest in 
all Suffolk, albeit homely in its exterior and interior plainness, which 
sitteth in a green hollow between two graceful swelling hills. Its 
opposite meadows, starred in the spring-tide with so many daisies 
and buttercups that the grass scantily showeth amidst these gay in- 
truders; the ascending walk, a mile in length, with four rows of 
ash-trees on each side, the tender green of which in those early April 
days mocked the sober tints of the darksome tufts of fir; and the 
noble deer underneath the old oaks, carrying in a stately manner 
their horned heads, and darting along the glades with so swift a course 
that the eye could scarce follow them. But mostly the little wooden 
bridge where, when Basil did fish, I was wont to sit and watch the 
sport, I said, but verily him, of whose sight I was somewhat covetous 
after his long absence. And I mind me that one day when we were 
thus seated, he on the margin of the stream and I leaning against 
the bridge, we held an argument touching country diversions, which 
began in this wise : 

“ Methinks,” I said, “of all disports fishing hath this advantage, 
that if one faileth “in the success he looketh for, he hath at least a 
wholesome walk, a sweet air, a fragrant savour of the mead flowers. 
He seeth the young swans, herons, ducks, and many other fowls 
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with their broods, which is surely better than the noise of hounds, 
the blast of horns, and the cries the hunters make. And if it be in 
part used for the increasing of the body’s health and the solace of 
the mind, it can also be advantageously employed for the health of 
the soul, for it is not needful in this diversion to have a great many 
persons with you, and this solitude doth favour thought and the 
serving of God by sometimes repeating devout prayers.” 

To this Basil replied: “ That as there be many men, there be also 
many minds; and, for his part, when the woods and fields and skies 
seemed in all one loud cry and confusion with the earning of the 
hounds, the galloping of the horses, the hallowing of the huntsmen, 
and the excellent echo resounding from the hills and valleys, he did 
not think there could be a more delectable pastime or a more tune- 
able sound by any degree than this, and specially in that place which 
is formed so meet for the purpose. And if he could wish any thing, 
it would be that it had been the time of year for it, and for me to ride 
by his side on a sweet misty morning to hear this goodly music and 
to be recreated with this excellent diversion. And for the matter of 
prayers,” he added, smiling, “ I warrant thee, sweet preacher, that 
as wholesome cogitations touching Almighty God and His goodness, 
and brief inward thanking of Him for good limbs and an easy heart, 
have come into my mind on a horse’s back with a brave westerly 
wind blowing about my head, as in the quiet sitting by a stream 
listing to the fowls singing.” 

“ Oh, but Basil,” I rejoined, “ there are more virtues to be prac- 
tised by an angler than by a hunter.” 

“ How prove you that, sweetheart ?” he asked. 

Then I: “ Well, he must be of a well-settled and constant belief 
to enjoy the benefit of his expectation. He must be full of love to 
his neighbour, that he neither give offence in any particular, nor be 
guilty of any general destruction; then he must be exceeding patient, 
not chafing in losing the prey when it is almost in hand, or in breaking 
his tools, but with pleased sufferance, as I have witnessed in thyself, 
amend errors and think mischances instructions to better carefulness. 
He must be also full of humble thoughts, not disdaining to kneel, lie 
down, or wet his fingers when occasion commands. Then must he 
be prudent, apprehending the reasons why the fish will not bite; and 
of a thankful nature, showing a large gratefulness for the least satis- 
faction.” 

“ Tut, tut,” Basil replied, laughing; “ thinkest thou no patience 
be needful when the dogs do lose the scent, or your horse refuseth 
to take a gate; no prudence to forecast which way to turn when the 
issue be doubtful; no humility to brook a fall with twenty fellows 
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passing by a-jeering of you; no thankfulness your head be not 
broken; no love of your neighbour for to abstain in the heat of the 
chase from treading down his corn, or for to make amends when it 
be done? Go to, go to, sweetheart; thou art a dexterous pleader, 
but hast failed to prove thy point. Methinks there doth exist greater 
temptations for to swear or to quarrel in hunting than in fishing, and 
if resisted, more excellent virtues then observed. One day last year, 
when I was in Cheshire, Sir Peter Lee of Lime did invite me to hunt 
the stag, and there being a great stag in chase and many gentlemen 
hot in the pursuit, the stag took soil, and divers, whereof I was one, 
alighted and stood with sword drawn to have a cut at him.” 

“Oh, the poor stag!” I cried; “I do always sorely grieve for 

” 

“ Well,” he continued, “the stags there be wonderfully fierce and 
dangerous, which made us youths more eager to be at him. But 
he escaped us all; and it was my misfortune to be hindered in my 
coming near him, the way being slippery, by a fall, which gave oc- 
casion to some which did not know me to speak as if I had failed 
for fear; which being told me, I followed the gentleman who first 
spoke it, intending for to pick a quarrel with him, and, peradventure, 
measure my sword with his, so be his denial and repentance did not 
appear. But, I thank God, afore I reached him my purpose had 
changed, and in its stead I turned back to pursue the stag, and hap- 
pened to be the only horseman in when the dogs set him up at bay; 
and approaching near him, he broke through the dogs and ran at 
me, and took my horse’s side with his horns. Then I quitted my 
horse, and of a sudden, getting behind him, got on his back and cut 
his throat with my sword.” 

“ Alack !” I cried, “I do mislike these bloody pastimes, and love 
not to think of the violent death of any living creature.” 

“Well, dear heart,” he answered, “I will not make thee sad 
again by the mention of the killing of so much as a rat, if it dis-— 
pleaseth thee. But truly I mislike not to think of that day, for I 
warrant thee, in turning back from the pursuit of that injurious gen- 
tleman, somewhat more of virtue did exist than it hath been my hap 
often to practise. For, look you, sweet one, to some it doth cause 
no pain to forgive an injury which toucheth not their honour, or to 
plunge into the sea to fish out a drowning man; but to be styled a 
coward, and yet to act as a Christian man should do, not seeking for 
to be revenged, why, methinks there should be a little merit in it.” 

“ Yea,” I said, “much in every way; but truly, sir, if your think- 
ing is just that easy virtue is little or no virtue, I shall be the least 
virtuous wife in the world.” 
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Upon this he laughed so loud, that I told him he would fright 
all the fishes away. 

“T faith, let them go if they list,” he cried, and cast away his 
rod. Then coming to where I was sitting, he invited me to walk 
with him alongside the stream, and then asked me for to explain my 
last. speech. 

“Why, Basil,” I said, “ what, I pray you, should be the duty of 
a virtuous wife but to love her husband ?” 

So then he, catching my meaning, smiled and replied, 

“Tf that duty shall prove easy to thy affectionate heart, I doubt 
not but others will arise which shall call for the exercise of more 
difficult virtue.” 

When we came to a sweet nook, where the shade made it too 
dark for grass to grow, and only moss yielded a soft carpet for the 
feet, we sat down on a shelving slope of broken stones, and I ex- 
claimed, 

“ Oh, Basil, methinks we shall be too happy in this fair place; 
and I do tax myself presently with hardness of heart, that in thy 
company and the forecasting of a blissful time to come, I lose the 
sense of recent sorrows.” 

“God doth yield thee this comfort,” he answered, “ for to refresh 
thy body and strengthen thy soul, which have both been verily sorely 
afflicted of late. I ween He doth send us breathing-times with this 
merciful intent.” 

By such discourses as these we entertained ourselves at sundry 
times; but some of the sweetest hours we spent were occupied in 
planning the future manner of our lives, the good we should strive to 
do amongst our poor neighbours, and the sweet exercises of Catholic 
religion we should observe. 

Foreseeing the frequent concealing of priests in his house, Basil 
sent one day for a young carpenter, one Master Owen, who hath since 
been so noted for the contriving of hiding-places in all the recusants’ 
houses in England; and verily what I noticed in him during the 
days he was at work at Euston did agree with the great repute of 
sanctity he hath since obtained. His so small stature, his trick of 
silence, his exceeding recollected and composed manner, filled me 
with admiration; and Basil told me nothing would serve him, the 
morning he arrived, when he found a priest was in the house, but to 
go to shrift and Holy Communion, which was his practice before ever 
he set to work at his good business. I took much pleasure in watch- 
ing his progress. He scooped out a cell in the walls of the gallery, 
contriving a door such as I remembered at Sherwood Hall, which 
none could see to open unless they did know of the spring. All the 
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time he was labouring thereat, I could discern him to be praying; 
and when he wot not any to be near him, sang hymns in a loud and 
exceeding sweet voice. I have never observed in any one a more 
religious behaviour than in this youth, who, by his subtle and in- 
genious art, hath saved the lives of many priests, and procured Mass 
to be said in houses where none should have durst for to say or hear 
it if a refuge of this kind did not exist, wherein a man may lie en- 
seonced for years, and none can find him, if he come not forth himself. 

When he was gone, other sort of workmen were called in, for to 
make more habitable and convenient a portion of this large house. 
For in this, the entire consenting of our minds did appear, that neither 
of us desired for to spend money on showy improvements, or to in- 
habit ten chambers when five should suffice. What one proposed, 
the other always liked well; and if in tastes we did sometimes differ, 
yet no disagreement ensued. For, albeit Basil cared not as much as 
I did for the good ordering of the library, his indulgent kindness did 
nevertheless incline him to favour me with a promise that one hun- 
dred fair, commendable books should be added to those his good 
father had collected. He said that Hubert should aid us to choose 
these goodly volumes, holy treatises, and histories in French and 
English, if it liked me, and poetry also. One pleasant chamber he 
did laughingly appoint for to be the scholars’ room, in the which he 
should never so much as show his face, but Hubert and I read and 
write, if we listed, our very heads off. The ancient chapel was now 
a hall; and, save some carving on the walls which could not be re- 
covered, no traces did remain of its old use. But at the topmost 
part of the house, at the head of a narrow staircase, was a chamber 
wherein Mass was sometimes said; and since Basil’s return, he had 
procured that each Saturday a priest should come and spend the 
night with him, for the convenience of all the neighbouring Catholics 
who resorted there for to go to their duty. Lady Tregony and her 
household—which were mostly Catholic, but had not the same com- 
modities in her house, where to conceal any one was more hard, for 
‘that it stood almost in the village of Fakenham, and all comers and 
goers proved visible to the inhabitants—did repair on Sundays, at 
break of day, to Euston. How sweet were those rides in the fair 
morning light, the dew bespangling every herb and tree, and the 
wild flowers filling the air with their fresh fragrance! The pale 
primroses, the azure harebell, the wood-anemone, and the dark- 
blue hyacinth—what dainty nosegays they furnished us with for our 
Blessed Lady’s altar! of which the fairest image I ever beheld stood 
in the little secret chapel at Euston. Basil did much affection this 
image of Blessed Mary; for as far back as he could remember he 
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had been used to say his prayers before it; and when his mother 
died, he being only seven years of age, he knelt before this so lively 
representation of God’s Mother, beseeching of her to be a mother 
to him also; which prayer methinks verily did take effect, his life 
having been marked by singular tokens of her maternal care. 

In the holy week, which fell that year in the second week of 
April, he procured the aid of three priests, and had all the cere- 
monies performed which do appertain to that sacred season. On 
Wednesday, towards evening, began Tenebrae, with the mysterious 
candlestick of fifteen lights, fourteen of them representing, by the 
extinguishing of them, the disciples which forsook Christ; the fif- 
teenth on the top, which was not put out, His dear Mother, who, | 
from the crib to the Cross, was not severed from Him. On Thurs- 
day we decked the sepulchre wherein the Blessed Sacrament reposed 
with flowers and all such jewels as we possessed, and namely with a 
very fair diamond cross which Basil had gifted me with, and reve- 
rently attended it day and night. “God defend,” I said to Basil, 
when the sepulchre was removed, “I should retain for vain uses 
what was lent to our Lord yester eve!” and straightway hung on 
the cross to our Lady’s neck. On Friday we all crept to the crucifix, 
and kissing, bathed it with our tears. On Saturday every fire was 
extinguished in the house, and kindled again with hallowed fire. 
Then ensued the benediction of the paschal candle, and the rest of 
the divine ceremonies, till Mass. At Mass, as soon as the priest pro- 
nounced “Gloria in excelsis,” a cloth, contrived by Lady Tregony 
and me, and which veiled the altar, made resplendent with lights 
and flowers, was suddenly snatched away, and many little bells we 
had prepared for that purpose rung, in imitation of what was done 
in England in Catholic times, and now in foreign countries. On 
Easter Sunday, after Mass, a benediction was given to divers sorts 
of meat, and in remembrance of the Lamb sacrificed two days before, 
a great proportion of lamb. Nigh one hundred recusants had re- 
paired to Euston that day for their paschal communion. Basil did 
invite them all to break Lent’s neck with us, in honour of Christ’s 
joyful resurrection; and many blessings were showered that day, I 
ween, on Master Rookwood, and for his sake, I ween, on Mistress 
Sherwood also. The sun did shine that Easter morning with more 
than usual brightness. The common people do say it danceth for 
joy at this glorious tide. For my part, methought it had a rare 
youthful brilliancy, more cheering than hot, more lightsome than 
dazzling. All nature seemed to rejoice that Christ was risen; and 
pastoral art had devised arches of flowers and gay wreaths hanging 
from pole to pole and gladdening every thicket. 
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Verily, if the sun danced in the sky, my poor heart danced in my 
bosom. At Basil’s wishing, anticipating future duties, I went to the 
kitchen for to order the tansy-cakes which were to be prizes at the 
handball-playing on the next day. Like a foolish creature, I was 
ready to smile at every jest, howsoever trifling; and when Basil put 
in his head at the door and cried, “ Prithee, let each one that eateth 
of tansy-cake to-morrow, which signifieth bitter herbs, take also of 
bacon, to show he is no Jew,” the wenches and I did laugh till the 
tears ran down our cheeks. Ah me! when the heart doth overflow 
with joy ’tis marvellous how the least word maketh merriment! 

One day late in April I rode with Basil for to see some hawking, 


which verily is a pleasure for high and mounting spirits; howsoever, 


I wore not the dress which the ladies in this county do use on such 
occasions, for I have always thought it an unbecoming thing for 
women to array themselves in male attire, or ride in fashion like a 
man, and Basil is of my thinking thereon. It was a clear, calm, sun- 
shiny evening, about an hour before the sun doth usually mask him- 
self, that we went to the river. There we dismounted and, for the 
first time, I did behold this noble pastime. For is it not rare to 
consider how a wild bird should be so brought to hand and so well 
managed as to make us such pleasure in the air; but most of all to 
forego her native liberty and feeding, and return to her servitude and 
diet? And what a lesson do they read to us when our wanton wills 
and thoughts take no heed of reason and conscience’s voices luring 
us back to duty’s perch ! 

When we had stood a brief time watching for a mallard, Basil 


perceived one and whistled off his falcon. She flew from him as if * 


she would never have turned her head again, yet upon a shout came 
in. Then by degrees, little by little, flying about and about, she 
mounted so high as if she had made the moon the place of her flight, 
but presently came down like a stone at the sound of his lure. I 
waxed very eager in the noticing of these haps, and was well content 
to be an eye-witness of this sport. Methought it should be a very 
pleasant thing to be Basil’s companion in it, and wear a dainty glove 
and a gentle tasel on my fist which should never cast off but at my 
bidding, and when I let it fly would return at my call. And this 
thought minded me of a faithful love never diverted from its resting- 
place save by heavenward aspirations alternating betwixt earthly 
duties and ghostly soarings. But oh, what a tragedy was enacted in 
the air when Basil, having detected by a little white feather in its 
tail a cock in a brake, cast off a tasel gentle, who never ceased his 
circular motion till he had recovered his place. Then suddenly upon 
the flushing of the cock he came down, and missing of it in that down- 
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come, lo what working there was on both sides! The cock mounting 
as if he would have pierced the skies; the hawk flying a contrary 
way until he had made the wind his friend; what speed the cock 
made to save himself! What hasty pursuit the hawk made of the ~ 
fugitive! after long flying killing of it, but alack in killing of it 
killing himself ! 

“ Ah, a fatal ending to a fatal strife!” exclaimed a known voice: 
close unto mine ear, a melodious one, albeit now harsh to my hearing. 
Mine eyes were dazzled with gazing upward, and I confusedly dis- 
cerned two gentlemen standing near me, one of which I knew to be 
Hubert. I gave him my hand, and then Basil turning round and 
beholding him and his companion, came up to them with a joyful 
greeting : 

“Oh, Sir Henry,” he exclaimed, “I be truly glad to see you; 
and you, Hubert, what a welcome surprise is this !” 

Then he introduced me to Sir Henry Jerningham; for he it was 
who, bowing in a courteous fashion, addressed to me such compliments 
as gentlemen are wont to pay to ladies at the outset of their acquaint- 
anceship. 

These visitors had left their horses a few paces off, and then Sir 
Henry explained that Hubert had been abiding with him at his seat 
for a few days, and that certain law-business in which Basil was con- 
cerned as well as his brother, and himself also, as having been for 
one year his guardian, did necessitate a meeting wherein these matters 
should be brought to a close. 

“ So,” quoth he then, “ Master Basil, I proposed we should invade 
your solitude in place of withdrawing you from it, which methought 
of the two evils should be the least, seeing what attractions do de- 
tain you at Euston at this time.” 

I foolishly dared not look at Hubert when Sir Henry made this 
speech, and Basil with hearty cheer thanked him for his obliging 
conduct and the great honour he did him for to visit him in this 
amicable manner. Then he craved his permission for to accompany 
me to Lady Tregony’s house, trusting, he said to Hubert, to conduct 
him to Euston, and to perform there all ee duties during the 
short time he should be absent himself. 

“ Nay, nay,” quoth Sir Henry, “but with your license, Master 
Basil, we will ride with you and this lady to Banham Hall. Me- 
thinks, seeing you are such near neighbours, that Mistress Sherwood 
lacketh not opportunities to enjoy your company, and that you should 
not deprive me of the pleasure of a short conversation with her 
whilst Hubert and you entertain yourselves for the nonce in the best 


way you can.” 
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Basil smiled, and said it contented him very much that Sir Henry 
should enjoy my conversation, which he hoped in future should make 
amends to his friends for his own deficiencies. So we all mounted 
our horses, and Sir Henry rode alongside of me, and Basil and Hubert 
behind us; for only two could hold abreast in the narrow lane which 
led to Fakenham. A chill had fallen on my heart since Hubert’s 
arrival, which I can only liken to the sudden overcasting of a bright 
sunshiny day by a dark cold cloud. 

At first Sir Henry entered into discourse with me touching hawk- 
ing, which he talked of in a merry fashion, drawing many similitudes 
betwixt falconers and lovers, which he said were the likest people in 
the world. 

“ For, I pray you,” said he, “are not hawks to the one what his 
mistress is to the other? The objects of his care, admiration, labour 
and all. They be indeed his idols. To them he consecrates his 
amorous ditties, and courts each one in a peculiar dialect. Oh, believe 
me, Mistress Sherwood, that lady may style herself fortunate in love 
who shall meet with so much thought, affection, and solicitude from 
a lover or an husband as his birds do from a good ostringer.” 

Then diverting his speech to other topics, he told me it was . 
bruited that the Queen did intend to make a progress in the eastern 
counties that summer, and that her Majesty should be entertained 
in a very splendid manner at Kenninghall by my Lord Arundel, and 
also at his house in Norwich. 

“ Tt doth much grieve me to hear it,” I answered. 

Then he: “ Wherefore, Mistress Sherwood ?” 

“ Because,” I said, “ Lord Arundel hath already greatly impaired 
his fortuhe and spent larger sums than can be thought of in the like 
prodigal courtly expenses, and also lost a good part of the lands 
which his grandfather and my Lady Lumley would have bequeathed 
to him if he had not turned spendthrift and so greatly displeased 
them.” 

“ But an if it be so,” quoth he again, “wherefore doth this 
young nobleman’s imprudence displeasure you, Mistress Sherwood ?” 

I answered, “ By reason of the pain which his follies do cause to 
his sweet lady, which for many years hath been more of a friend to 
my poor self, than unequal rank and, if possible, still more unequal 
merit should warrant.” 

“Then I marvel not,” replied Sir Henry, “ at your resentment of 
her husband’s folly, for by all I have ever seen or heard of this lady 
she doth show herself to be the pattern of a wife, the model of high- 
born ladies; and ’tis said that albeit so young, there doth exist in her 
so much merit and dignity that some noblemen confess that when 
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they come into her presence they dare not swear, as at other times — 
they are wont to do before the best of the kingdom. But I have 
heard, and am verily inclined to believe it, that he is much changed in 
his dispositions towards his lady; though pride, it may be, or shame” 
at his ill-usage of her, or fear that it should seem that, now his favour 
with the Queen doth visibly decline, he should turn to her whom, when 
fortune smiled upon him, he did keep aloof from, seeking her only 
when clouds gather round him, do hinder him from showing these 
new inclinations.” 

“ How much he would err,” I exclaimed, “ and wrong his noble 
wife if he misdoubted her heart in such a case! Methinks most 
women would be ready to forgive one they loved when misfortune 
threatened them, but she beyond all others, who never at any time 
allowed jealousy or natural resentments to draw away her love from 
him to whom she hath vowed it. But is Lord Arundel then indeed 
in less favour with her Majesty ? And how doth this surmise agree 
with the report of her visit to Kenninghall ?” 

“ Ah, Mistress Sherwood,” he answered, “ declines in the human 
body often do call for desperate remedies, and the like are often 
required when they occur in court favour. "Tis a dangerous ex- 
pedient to spend two or three thousands of pounds in one or two 
days for the entertainment of the Queen and the court; but if, on 
the report of her intended progress, one of such high rank as Lord 
Arundel had failed to place his house at her disposal, his own dis- 
grace and his enemies’ triumph should have speedily ensued. I pray 
God, my Lord Burleigh do not think on Cottessy! Egad, I would 
as lief pay down at once one year’s income as to be so uncertainly 
mulected. I warrant you Lord Arundel shall have need to sell an 
estate to pay for the honour her Majesty will do him. He hatha 
spirit will not stop half-way in any thing he doth pursue.” 

“Then think you, sir,” I said, “ he will be one day as noted for 
his virtues as now for his faults ?” 

Sir Henry smiled, as he answered, “If Philip Howard doth set 
himself one day to serve God, I promise you his zeal therein will far 
exceed what he hath shown in the devil’s service.” 

“ I pray you prove a true prophet, sir,” I said; and, as we now 
had reached the door of Lady Tregony’s house, I took leave of this 
courteous gentleman, and hastily turned towards Basil,—with an 
uneasy desire to set him on his guard to use some reserve in his 
speeches with Hubert, but withal at a loss how to frame a brief 
warning, or to speak without being overheard. Howsoever, I drew 
him a little aside, and whispered, “ Prithee, be silent, touching 
Owen’s work, even to Hubert.” 
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He looked at me so much astonished, and methought with so 
great a look of pain, that my heart smote me. We exchanged a 
brief farewell ; and when they had all ridden away, I felt sad. Our 
partings were wont to be more protracted; for he would most times 
ask me to walk back with him to the gate, and then made it an 
excuse that it should be unmannerly not to see me home, and so 
three or four times we used to walk to and fro, till at last I did 
laughingly shut the door on him, and refused to open it again. 
But, ah me! that evening, the chill I spoke of had fallen on our 
simple joys like a blight on a fair landscape. 

On the next day two missives came to me from Euston, sent by 
private hand, but not by the same messenger. I leave the reader 
to judge what I felt in reading these proofs of the dispositions of 
two brothers, so alike in features, so different in soul. This was 
Basil’s letter : 

“ Ming own Heart,—The business which hath brought 
Sir Henry and Hubert here will, I be frightened, hold me engaged 
all to-morrow. But, before I sleep, I must needs write thee (poor 
penman as I be), how much it misliketh me to see in thee an ill 
opinion of mine only and dear brother, and such suspicion as verily 
no one should entertain of a friend, but much less of one so near in 
blood. I do yield thee that he is not as zealous as I could wish in 
devout practices, and something too fond of worldly pleasures; but 
God is my witness, I should as soon think of doubting mine own 
existence as his fidelity to his religion, or his kindness to myself. 
So, prithee, dear love, pain me not again by the utterance of such 
injurious words to Hubert as that I should not trust him with any 
secrets howsoever weighty, or should observe any manner of restraint 
in communicating with him touching common dangers and interests. 
Methinks he is very sad at this time, and that the sight of his 
paternal home hath made him melancholy. Verily, his lot hath in 
it none of the brightness which doth attend mine, and I would we 
could anyways make him a partaker of the happiness we do enjoy. 
I pray God He may help me to effect this, by the forwarding of any 
wish he hath at heart; but he was always of a very reserved habit of 
mind, and not prone to speak of his own concernments.—Forgive, 
sweetheart, this loving reproof, from thy most loving friend and 
servant, Basit Rooxwoop.” 

Hubert’s was as followeth : 

““Mapam,—My presumption towards you hath doubtless been a 
sin calling for severe punishment; but I pray you leave not the cause 
of it unremembered. The doubtful mind you once showed in my 

regard, and of which the last time I saw you some marks methought 
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did yet appear, should be my excuse if I have erred in a persistency 
of love, which most women would less deserve indeed, but would 
more appreciate than you have done. If this day no token doth reach 
me of your changed mind, be it so. Idepart hence as changed as you 
do remain unchanged. It may be for mine own weal, albeit passion 
deems of it otherwise, if you finally reject me whom once you did 
look upon with so great favour, that the very thought of it works in 
me a revived tenderness as should be mine own undoing if it pre- 
vailed, for this country hath laws which are not broken in vain, and 
faithful loyal service is differently requited than traitorous and obsti- 
nate malignity. I shall be the greater for lacking your love, proud 
lady; but to have it I would forego all a sovereign can bestow—all 
that ambition can desire. These, then, are my last words. If we 
meet not to-day, God knoweth with what sentiments we shall one 
day meet, when justice hath overtaken you, and love in me hath 
tarned to hatred ! Hvusert Rooxwoop.” 

“ Ay,” I bitterly exclaimed, laying the two letters side by side 
before me, “ one endeth with love, the other with hate. The one 
showeth thé noble fruits of true affection, the other the bitter end of 
selfish passion.” Then I mused if I should send Basil, or show 
him later Hubert’s letter, clearing myself of any injustice towards 
him, but destroying likewise for ever his virtuous confidence in his 
brother’s honour. A short struggle with myself ensued, but I soon 
resolved, for the present at least, on silence. If danger did seem to 
threaten Basil, which his knowledge of his brother’s baseness could 
avert, then I must needs speak; but God defend I should without 
constraint pour a poisoned drop into the clear fount of his undoubt- 
ing soul. Passion may die away, hatred may cease, repentance arise; 
but the evil done by the revealing of another’s sin worketh endless 
wrong to the doer and the hearer. 

The day on which I received these two letters did seem the 
longest I had ever known. On the next Basil came to Banham 
Hall, and told me his guests were gone. A load seemed lifted 
from my heart. But, albeit we resumed our wonted manner of life, 
and the same mutual kindness and accustomed duties and pleasures 
filled our days, I felt less secure in my happiness, less thoughtless 
of the world without, more subject to sudden sinkings of heart in 
the midst of greatest merriment, than before Hubert’s visit. 

In the early part of June Mr. Congleton wrote in answer to 
Basil’s eager pressings that he would fix the day of our marriage, 
that he was of opinion a better one could not be found than that of 
our Lady’s Visitation, on the 2d of July, and that, if it pleased God, 
he should then take the first journey he had made for five-and- 
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twenty years; for nothing would serve Lady Tregony but that the 


_ wedding should take place in her house, where a priest would marry 


us in secret at break of day, and then we should ride to the parish 
church at Euston for the public ceremony. He should, he added, 
carry Muriel with him, howsoever reluctant she should be to leave 
London ; but he promised us this should be a welcome piece of con- 
straint, for that she longed to see me again more than can be told. 

Verily, pleasant letters reached me that week; for my father 
wrote he was in better health, and in great peace and contentment 
of mind at Rheims, albeit somewhat sad, when he saw younger and 
more fortunate men (for so he styled them) depart for the English 
mission ; and by a cipher we had agreed on he gave me to under- 
stand Edmund Genings was of that number. And Lady Arundel, 
to whom I had reported the conversation I had with Sir Henry Jer- 
ningham, sent me an answer which I will here transcribe. 

“ My wELL-BELOveD Constance,— You do rightly read my heart, 
and the hope you express in my regard, with so tender a friendship 
and solicitous desire for my happiness, hath indeed a better founda- 
tion than idle surmises. It hath truly pleased God that Philip’s 
dispositions towards me should change; and albeit this change is 
not as yet openly manifested, he nevertheless doth oftentimes visit me, 
and testifies much regret for his past neglect of one whom he doth 
now confess to be his truest friend, his greatest lover, and best com- 
fort. O mine own dear friend! my life has known many strange 
accidents, but none greater or more strange than this, that my so 
long indifferent husband should turn into a secret lover who doth 
haunt me by stealth, and looking on me with new eyes, appears to 
conceive so much admiration for my worthless beauty, and to find 
such pleasure in my poor company, that it would seem as if a new 
face and person had been given to me wherewith to inspire him with 
this love for her to whom he doth owe it. Oh, I promise thee this 
husbandly wooing liketh me well, and methinks I would not at once 
disclose to the world this new kindness he doth show me and revival 
of conjugal affection, but rather hug it and cherish it like a secret 
treasure, until it doth take such deep root that nothing can again 
separate his heart from me. His fears touching the Queen’s ill 
conception of him increase, and his enemies do wax more powerful 
each day. The world hath become full of uneasiness to him. Me- 
thinks he would gladly break with it; but like to one who walketh 
on a narrow plank, with a precipice on each side of him, his safety 
lieth only in advancing. The report is trae—I would it were false— 
of the Queen’s progress, and her intended visit to Kenninghall. I 
fear another fair estate in the north must needs pay the cost thereof; 
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but avoidance is impossible. I am about to remove from London to 
Arundel Castle, where my lord doth will me for the present to reside. . 
The sea-breezes on that coast, and the mild air of Sussex, he thinks 
should improve my health, which doth at this time require care. 
Touching religion, I have two or three times let fall words which 
implied an increased inclination to Catholic religion. Each time 
his countenance did very much alter, and assumed a painful expres- 
sion. I fear he is as greatly opposed to it as heretofore. But if 
once resolved on what conscience doth prescribe, with God’s help, I 
hope that neither new-found joys nor future fears shall stay me 
from obeying its voice. 

“ And so thou art to be married come the early days of July! 
T'faith thy Basil and thou have, like a pair of doves, cooed long 
enough, I ween, amidst the tall trees of Euston; which, if you are 
to be believed, should be the most delectable place in the whole world. 
And yet some have told me it is but a huge plain building, and the 
country about it, except for its luxuriant trees, of no notable beauty, 
The sunshine of thine own heart sheddeth, I ween, a radiancy on the 
plain walls and the unadorned gardens greater than nature or art can 
bestow. I cry thee mercy for this malicious surmise, and give thee 
license, when I shall write in the same strain touching my lord’s 
castle at Arundel, to flout me in a like manner. Some do disdain- 
fully style it a huge old fortress; others a very grand and noble 
pile. If that good befalleth me that he doth visit me there, then 
I doubt not but it will be to me the cheerfullest place in existence. 

“ Thy loving servant to command, 
“ Ann ARUNDEL AND Surrey.” 

This letter came to my hand at Whitsuntide, when the village 
folks were enacting a pastoral, the only merit of which did lie in the 
innocent glee of the performers. The sheep-shearing feast, a very 
pretty festival, ensued a few days later. A fat lamb was provided. 
and the maidens of the town permitted to run after it, and she which 
took hold of it declared the lady of the lamb. Tis then the custom 
to kill and carry it on a long pole before the lady and her companions 
to the green, attended with music and morisco dances. But this year 
T ransomed the lamb, and had it crowned with blue corn-flowers and 
poppies, and led to a small paddock, where for some time I visited 
and fed it every day. Poor little lamb! like me, it had one short 
happy time that summer. 

In the evening I went with the lasses to the banks of the Ouse, 
and scattered on the dimpling stream, as is their wont at the lamb- 
ale, a thousand odorous flowers,—new-born roses, the fleur-de-luce, 
sweet-williams, and yellow coxcombs, the small-flowered lady’s-slipper, 
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the prince’s-feather and the clustered bell-flower, the sweet Basil (the 
saucy wenches smiled when they furnished me with a bunch thereof), 
and a great store of midsummer daisies. When with due observance 
I threw on the water a handful of these golden-tufted and silver- 
crowned flowerets, I thought of Master Chaucer’s lines : 
“ Above all the flowers in the mead 
These love I most,—these flowers white and red, 
And in French called la belle Marguerite. 
O commendable flower, and most in mind! 
O flower and gracious excellence ! 
O amiable Marguerite |” 
The great store of winsome and graciously-named flowers used 
that day set me to plan a fair garden, wherein each month should 
yield in its turn to the altar of our secret chapel a pure incense of 
Nature’s own furnishing. Basil was helping me thereto, and my 
Lady Tregony smiling at my quaint devices, when Mr. Cobham, a 
cousin of her ladyship, arrived, bringing with him news of the Queen’s 
progress, which quickly diverted us from other thoughts, and caused 
my pencil to stand idle in mine hand. 


Cuapter XXII, 


“ An, ladies,” exclaimed Mr. Cobham,—pleased, I ween, to see 
how eagerly we looked for his news,—“ I promise you the Eastern 
counties do exhibit their loyalty in a very commendable fashion, and 
so report saith her Majesty doth think. The gallant appearance and 
brave array of the Suffolk esquires hath drawn from her highness 
sundry marks of her approval. What think you, my Lady Tregony, 
of two hundred bachelors, all gaily clad in white-velvet coats, and 
those of graver years in black-velvet coats and fair gold chains, with 
fifteen hundred men all mounted on horseback, and Sir William le 
Spring of Lavenham at their head. I warrant you a more comely 
troup and a nobler sight should not often be seen. Then, in Nor- 
folk, what great sums of money have been spent! Notably at Ken- 
ninghall, where for divers days not only the Queen herself was lodged 
and feasted, with all her household, council, courtiers, and all their 
company, but all the gentlemen also, and people of the country who 
came thither upon the occasion, in such plentiful, bountiful, and splen- 
did manner, as the like had neyer been seen before in these counties. 
Every night she hath slept at some gentleman’s seat. At Holdstead 
Hall I had the honour to be presented to her highness, and to see 
her dance a minuet. But an unlucky accident did occur that evening.” 

“ No lives were lost, I hope?” Lady Tregony said. 

“ No lives,” Master Cobham answered, “but a very precious fan 
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which her Majesty let drop into the moat,—one of white and red 
feathers, which. Sir Francis Drake had gifted her with on New-year’s 
day. It was enamelled with a half-moon of mother-o’-pearl, and had 
her Majesty’s picture within it.” ‘ 

“ And at Norwich, sir?” I asked. ‘“ Methinks, by some reports 
we heard, the pageants there must have proved exceeding grand.” 

“ Rare indeed,” he replied. “On the 16th she did enter the 
town at Harford Bridge. The mayor received her with a long 
Latin oration, very tedious; and, moreover, presented her with a 
fair cup of silver, saying, ‘Here is one hundred pounds pure gold.’ 
To my thinking, the cup was to her liking more than the speech, 
and the gold most of all; for when one of her footmen advanced for 
to take the cup, she said sharply, ‘ Look to it: there is one hundred 
pounds.’ Lord! what a number of pageants were enacted that day 
and those which followed! Deborah, Judith, Esther at one gate; 
Queen Martia at another; on the heights near Blancheflower 
Castle, King Gurgunt and his men. Then all the heathen deities in 
turn: Mercury driving full speed through the city in a fantastic car; 
Jupiter presenting her with a riding-rod, and Venus with a white 
dove. But the rarest of all had been designed by Master Church- 
yard. Where her Majesty was to take her barge, at the back-door 
of my Lord Arundel’s town-house, he had prepared a goodly masque 
of water-nymphs concealed in a deep hole, and covered with green 
canvas, which suddenly opening as if the ground gaped, first one 
nymph was intended to pop up and make a speech to the Queen, and 
then another; and a very complete concert to sound secretly and 
strangely out of the earth. But when the Queen passed in her coach, 
a thunder-shower came down like a water-spout, and great claps of 
thunder silenced the concert; which some did presage to be an evil 
omen of the young lord's fortunes.” 

“T faith,” cried Basil, “Ibe sorry for the young nobleman, and 
yet more for the poor artificer of this ingenious pageant, to whom his 
nymphs turned into drowned rats must needs have been a distressing 
sight.” 

“ He was heard to lament over it,” Master Cobham said, “in 
very pathetic terms: ‘What shall I say’ (were his words) ‘of the loss 
of velvets, silks, and cloths of gold? Well, nothing but the old 
adage,— Man doth purpose, but God dispose.’ Well, the mayor 
hath been knighted; and her Majesty said she should never forget 
his city. On her journey she looked back, and, with water in her 
eyes, shaked her riding-whip, and cried, ‘ Farewell, Norwich!’ Yes- 
terday she was to sleep at Sir Henry Jerningham’s at Cottessy, 
and hunt in his park to-day.” 
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“Oh, poor Sir Henry!” I said, laughing. “Then he hath not 
escaped this dear honour ?” 

“ Notice of it was sent to him but two days before, from Nor- 
wich,” Master Cobham rejoined; “and I ween he should have been 
glad for to be excused.” 

Lady Tregony then reminded us that supper was ready, and we 
removed to the dining-hall; but neither did this good gentleman 
weary of relating, nor we of listening to the various haps of the 
royal progress, which he continued to describe whilst we sat at meat. 

He was yet talking, when the sound of a horse galloping under 
the windows surprised us, and we had scarce time to turn our heads 
before Basil’s steward came tumbling into the room head foremost, 
like one demented. 

“ Sir, sir!” he cried, almost beside himself; “in God’s name, 
what do you here, and the Queen coming for to sleep at your house 
to-morrow ?” 

Methinks a thunder-clap in the midst of the stilly clear evening 
should not have startled us so much. Basil's face flushed very 
deeply; Lady Tregony looked ready to faint; my heart beat as if 
it should burst; Master Cobham threw his hat into the air, and 
cried, “ Long live Queen Elizabeth, and the old house of Rookwood!” 

“Who hath brought these tidings?” Basil asked of the steward. 

“Marry,” replied the man, “one of her Majesty’s gentlemen 
and two footmen have arrived from Cottessy, and brought this letter 
from Lord Burleigh for your honour.” 

Basil broke the seal, read the missive, and then quietly looking 
up, said, “It is true; and I must lose no time to prepare my poor 
house fof her Majesty’s abode in it.” 

He looked not now red, but somewhat pale. Methinks he was 
thinking of the chapel, and what it held; and the Queen’s servants 
now in the house. I would not stay him; but, taking my hand 
whilst he spoke, he said to Lady Tregony, 

“ Dear lady, I shall lack yours and Constance’s aid to-morrow. 
Will you do me so much good as to come with her to Euston as 
early before dinner as you can?” 

“ Yea, we will be with you, my good Basil,” she answered, “be- 
fore ten of the clock.” 

“Tis not,” he said, “that I intend to cast about for fine silks 
and cloths of gold, or contrive pageants,—God defend it!—or ran- 
sack the country for rare and costly meats; but such honourable 
cheer and so much of comfort as a plain gentleman’s house can 
afford, I be bound to provide for my sovereign when she deigneth 
to use mine house.” 
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“Master Cobham, I do crave the honour of your company also,” 
he added, turning to that gentleman, who, with many acknowledg- 
ments of his courtesy, excused himself on the plea that he must needs 
be at his own seat the next day. : 

Then Basil, mounting his horse, which the steward had brought 
with him, rode away so fast that the old man could scarce keep up 
with him. 

Not once that night did mine eyes close themselves. Either I 
sat bolt upright in my bed counting each time the clock struck the 
number of chimes, or else, unable to lie still, paced up and down my 
chamber. The hours seemed to pass so slowly, more than in times 
of deep grief. It seemed so strange a hap that the Queen should 
come to Euston, I almost fancied at moments the whole thing to be 
a dream, so fantastic did it appear. Then a fear would seize me lest 
the chapel should have been discovered before Basil could arrive. 
Minor cares likewise troubled me; such as the scantiness and bad 
state of the furniture, the lack of household conveniences, the diffi- 
culty that might arise to procure sufficient food at a brief notice for 
so great a number of persons. O, how my head did work all night 
with these various thinkings! and it seemed as if the morning would 
never come, and when it did that Lady Tregony would never ring 
her bell. Then I bethought myself of the want of proper dresses for 
her and myself to appear in before her Majesty, if so be we were 
admitted to her presence. Howsvever, I found she was indifferently 
well provided in that respect, for her old good gowns stood in a closet 
where dust could not reach them, and she bethought herself I could 
wear my wedding-dress, which had come from the sempstress a few 
days before; and so we should not be ashamed to be seen. I must 
needs confess that, though many doubts and apprehensions filled me 
touching this day, I did feel some contentment in the thought of the 
honour conferred on Basil. If there was pride in this, I do ery God 
mercy for it. As we rode to Euston, the fresh air, the eager looks 
of the people on the road,—for now the report had spread of the 
Queen’s coming,—the stir which it caused, the puttings up of flags 
and buildings of green arches, strengthened this gladness. Basil was 
awaiting us with much impatience, and immediately drew me aside. 

“T have locked,” he said, “all the books and church furniture, 
and our Blessed Lady’s image, in Owen’s hiding-place ; so methinks 
we be quite secure. Beds and food I have sent for, and they keep 
coming in. Prithee, dear love, look well thyself to her Majesty’s 
chamber, for to make it as handsome and befitting as is possible with 
such poor means thereunto. I pray God the lodging may be to her 
contentation for one night.” 
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So I hasted to the state-chamber,—for so it was called, albeit 
except for size it had but small signs of state about it. Howsoever, 
with the maids’ help, I gathered into it whatsoever furniture in the 
house was most handsome, and the wenches made wreaths of ivy and 
laurel, which we hung round the bare walls. Thence I went to the 
kitchen, and found her Majesty’s cook was arrived, with as many 
scullions as should have served a whole army; so, except speaking to 
him civilly, and inquiring what provisions he wanted, I had not much 
to do there. Then we went round the house with Mr. Bowyer, the 
gentleman-usher, for to assign the chambers to the Queen’s ladies, 
and the lords and gentlemen and the waiting-women. There was no 
lack of room, but much of proper furniture; albeit chairs and tables 
were borrowed on all sides from the neighbouring cottages, and Lady 
Tregony sent for a store from her house. Mr. Bowyer held in his 
hand a list of the persons of the court now journeying with the 
Queen; Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and many other famous courtiers were 
foremost in it. When their lodgings were fixed, he glanced down 
the paper, and mine eye following his, I perceived amongst the minor 
gentlemen there set down Hubert’s name, which moved me very 
much; for we did not of a surety know at that time he did belong to 
the court, and I would fain he had not been present on this occasion, 
and new uneasy thoughts touching what had passed at Sir Francis - 
Walsingham’s house, and the words the Queen had let fall concerning 
him and me, crossed my mind in consequence. But in that same list 
I soon saw another name, which caused me so vehement an emotion 
that Basil noticing it pulled me by the hand into another room for to 
ask me the cause of that sudden passion. 

“ Basil,” I whispered, “ mine heart will break if that murthering 
Richard Topcliffe must sleep under your roof.” 

“‘ God defend it!” he exclaimed. But pausing in his speech leant 
his arm against the chimney and his head on it for a brief space. 
Then raising it, said in an altered tone, “ Mine own love, be 
patient. We must needs drink this chalice to the dregs” (which 
showed me his thoughts touching this visit had been from the first 
less hopeful than mine). Taking my pencil out of mine hand, he 
walked straight to the door, before which Mr. Bowyer was standing 
awaiting us, and wrote thereon Master Topcliffe’s name. Methought 
his hand shook a little in the doing of it. I then whispered again in 
his ear: 

*“ Know you that Hubert is in the Queen’s retinue?” 

“ No, indeed!” he exclaimed; and then with his bright winning 
smile, “ Prithee now, show him kindness for my sake. He had best 
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sleep in my chamber to-night. It will make room, and mind us of 
our boyish days.” 

The day was waning, and long shadows falling on the grass, 
when tidings came that her Majesty had been hunting that morning, 
and would not arrive till late. About dusk, warning was given of 
her approach. She rode up on horseback to the house amidst the 
loud cheering of the crowd, with all her train very richly attired. 
But it had waxed so dark their countenances could not be seen. 
Her master of the horse lifted her from the saddle, and she went 
straight to her own apartments, being exceeding tired, it was said, 
with her day’s sport and long riding. Notice was given that her 
highness would admit none to her presence that evening. Howso- 
ever she sent for Basil, and, giving him her hand to kiss, thanked 
him in the customary manner for the use of his house. It had not 
been intended that Lady Tregony and I should sleep at Euston, 
where the room did scarcely suffice for the Queen’s suite. So when 
it was signified her Majesty should not leave her chamber that night, 
but after a slight refection immediately retire to rest, and her ladies 
likewise, who were almost dead with fatigue, she ordered our horses 
to be brought to the back door. Basil stole away from the hall 
where the lords and gentlemen were assembled, for to bid us 
good-night. After he had lifted me on the saddle, he threw his 
arm round the horse’s neck, as if for to detain him, and addressing 
me very fondly, called me his own love, his sole comfort, his best 
treasure, with many other endearing expressions. Then I, loth to 
leave him alone amidst false friends and secret enemies, felt tender- 
ness overcome me, and I gave him in return some very tender and 
passionate assurances of affection ; upon which he kissed mine hands 
over and over again, and our hearts, overcharged with various emo- 
tions, found relief in this interchange of loving looks and words. 
But, alas! this brief interview had an unthought-of witness more 
than good Lady Tregony, who said once or twice, “Come, children, 
bestir yourselves,” or “ Tut, tut, we should be off;” but still lingered 
herself for to pleasure us. I chanced to look up, whilst Basil was 
fastening my horse’s bit, and by the light of a lamp projecting 
from the wall, I saw Hubert at an open window right over above 
our heads. I doubt not but that he had seen the manner of our 
parting, and heard the significant expressions therein used; for a 
livid hue, and the old terrible look which I had noticed in him 
before, disfigured his countenance. I am of opinion that until that 
time he had not believed with certainty that my natural unbiassed 
inclination did prompt me to marry Basil, or that I loved him with 
other than a convenient and moderate regard, which, if circumstances 
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reversed their positions, should not be a hindrance to his own suit. 
Basil having finished his management with my bridle stepped back 
with a smile and last good-night, all unconscious of that menacing 
visage which my terrified eyes were now averted from, but which I 
still seemed pursued by. It made me weep to think that these two 
brothers should lie in the same chamber that coming night: the one so 
confiding and guileless of heart, the other so full of envy and enmity. 
I was so tired when I reached home that I fell heavily asleep for 
some hours. But, awaking between five and six of the clock, and not 
able to rest in my chamber, dressed myself and went into the garden. 
Not far from the house there was an arbour, with a seat in it. 
Passing alongside of it, [ perceived, with no small terror, a man lying 
asleep on this bench. And then, with increased affright, but not be- 
lieving mine own eyes, but rather thinking it to be a vision, saw Basil, 
‘as it seemed to me, in the same dress he wore the day before, but with 
his face much paler. A cry burst from me, for methought perhaps 
he should be dead. But he awoke at my scream, looked somewhat 
wildly about him for a minute, rubbed his eyes, and then with a kind 
of smile, albeit an exceeding sad one, said, 
“Ts it you, my good angel ?” 
“O Basil,” I cried, sitting down by his side, and taking hold of 
his chilled hand, “ what hath happened? Why are you here?” 
He covered his face with his hands. Methinks he was praying. 
Then he raised his pale noble visage, and said: 
“ About one hour after your departure, supper being just ended, 
I was talking with Sir Walter Raleigh and some other gentlemen, 
when a message was brought unto me from Lord Burleigh, who had 
retired to his chamber, desiring for to speak with me. I thought it 
should be somewhat anent the Queen’s pleasure for the ordering of 
‘the next day, and waited at once on his lordship. When I came in, 
he looked at me with a very severe and harsh countenance. ‘ Sir,’ 
he said, in an abrupt manner, ‘I am informed that you are excom- 
municated for Papistry. How durst you then attempt the royal 
presence, and to kiss her Majesty's hand? You—unfit to com- 
pany with any Christian person—you are fitter for a pair of 
stocks, and are forthwith commanded not to appear again in her 
sight, but to hold yourself ready to attend her Council’s pleasure.’ 
Constance, God only knoweth what I felt; and oh, may He for- 
give me, that for one moment I did yield to a burning resentment, 
and forgot the prayers I have so often put up, that when persecution 
fell on me, I might meet it, as the early Christians did, with blessings, 
not with curses. But look you, love; a judicial sentence, torture, 
death methinks, should be easier to bear than this insulting, crushing, 
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brutal tone, which is now used towards Catholics. Yet if Christ 
was for us struck by a slave and bore it, we should also be able for 
to endure their insolent scorn. Bitter words escaped me, I think; 
albeit I know not very well what I said; but his lordship turned his 
back on the man he had insulted, and left the room without listening 
to me. Ibe glad of it now. What doth it avail to remonstrate 
against injuries done under pretence of law, or bandy words with a 
judge which can compel you to silence ?” 

“ Basil,” I cried, “ you may forgive that man; I cannot.” 

“Yea, but if you love me, you shall forgive him,” he cried. 
“God defend mine injuries should work in thee an unchristian re- 
sentment! Nay, nay, love, weep not; think for what cause I am 
ill-used, and thou wilt presently rejoice thereat rather than grieve.” 

“ But what happened when that lord had left you?” I — 
not yet able to speak composedly. 

Then he: “I stood stock-still for a while in a kind of bewilder- 
ment, hearing loud laughter in the hall below, and seeing, as it did 
happen, a man the worse for liquor staggering about the court. To 
my heated brain it did seem as if hell had been turned loose in my 
house, where some hours before—”’ Then he stopped, and again 
sinking his head on his hands, paused a little, and then continued 
without looking up: “ Well, I came down the stairs and walked 
straight out at the front door. As I passed the hall I heard some 
one ask, ‘ Which is the master of this huge house ?’ and another, 
whom by his voice I knew to be Topcliffe, answered, ‘ Rookwood, a 
papist, newly crept out of his wardship. As to his house, ’tis most 
fit for the blackguard, but not for her gracious Majesty to lodge in. 


. But I hope she will serve God with great and comfortable examples, 


and have all such notorious papists presently committed to prison.’ 
This man’s speech seemed to restore me to myself, and a firmer 
spirit came over me, I resolved not to sleep under mine own roof, 
where, in the Queen’s name, such ignominious treatment had been 
awarded me, and went out of my house, reciting those verses of the 
Psalms, ‘O God, save me in Thy name, and in Thy strength judge 
me. Because strangers haye risen up against me, and the strong 
have sought my soul.’ I came here almost unwittingly, and not 
choosing to disturb any one in the midst of the night, lay down in 
this place, and, I thank God, soon fell asleep.” 

“ You did not see Hubert?” I timidly inquired. 

“ No,” he said, “ neither before or after my interview with Lord 
Burleigh. I hope no one hath accused him of papistry, and so this 
time he may escape.” 

“ And who did accuse you?” I asked. 
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“T know not,” he answered; “we are never safe for one hour. 
A discontented groom or covetous neighbour may ruin us when 
they list.” 

“But are you not in danger of being called before the Coun- 
cil?” I said. : ' 

“ Yea, more than in danger,” he answered. “ But I should hope 
a heavy fine shall this time satisfy the judges; which, albeit we can 
ill afford it, may yet be endured.” 

Then I drew him into the house, and we continued to converse 
till good Lady Tregony joined us. When I briefly related to her 
what Basil had told me, the colour rose in her pale, aged cheek ; but 
she only clasped her hands and said, 

“ God’s holy will be done.” 

“ Constance,” Basil exclaimed, whilst he was eating some break- 
fast we had set before him, “prithee get me paper and ink for to 
write to Hubert.” 

I looked at him inquiringly as I gave him what he asked for. 

“T am banished from mine own house,” he said; “but as long 
as it is mine the Queen should not lack any thing I can supply for 
her comfort. She is my guest, albeit I am deemed unworthy to 
come into her presence; I must needs charge Hubert to act the host 
in my place, and see to all hospitable duties.” 

My heart swelled at this speech. Methought, though I dared 
not utter my thinking for more reasons than one, that Hubert had 
most like not waited for his brother’s license to assume the master- 
ship of his house. The messenger was despatched, and then a long 


silence ensued, Basil walking to and fro before the house, and I 


embroidering, with mine eyes often raised from my work to look 
towards him. When nine o’clock struck I joined him, and we strolled 
outside the gate, and without forecasting to do so walked along the 
well-known path leading to Euston. When we reached a turn of 
the road whence the house is to be seen, we stopped and sat down on 
a bank under a sycamore tree. We could discern from thence per- 
sons going in and out of the doors, and the country-folk crowding 
about the windows for to catch a glimpse of the Queen, the guard 
ever and anon pushing them back with their halberds. The numbers 
of them continually increased, and deputations began to arrive with 
processions and flags. It was passing strange for to be sitting there 
gazing as strangers on this turmoil and folks crowding about that 
house, the master of which was banished from it. At last we noticed 
an increased agitation amongst the people, which seemed to presage 
the Queen’s coming out. Sounds of shouting proceeded from inside 
the building, and then a number of men issued from the front door, 
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and pushing back the crowd advanced to the centre of the green plot 
in front and made a circle there with ropes. 

“What sport are they making ready for?” I said, turning to 
Basil. 

“ God knoweth,” he answered in a despondent tone. Then came 
others carrying a great armed-chair, which they placed on one side of 
the circle and other chairs beside it, and some country people brought 
in their arms loads of fagots, which they piled up in the midst of the 
green space. A painful suspicion crossed my mind, and I stole a 
glance at Basil for to see if the same thought had come to him. He 
was looking another way. I cast about if it should be possible on 
some pretence to draw him off from that spot, whence it misgave me 
a sorrowful sight should meet his eyes, But at that moment both of 
us were roused by loud cries of “ God save the Queen!” “ Long live 
Queen Elizabeth !” and we beheld her issue from the house bowing 
to the crowd, which filled the air with their cries and vociferous 
cheering. She seated herself in the armed-chair, her ladies and the 
chief persons of her train on each side of her. On the edge of this 
half-circle I discerned Hubert. The straining of mine eyes was very 
painful; they seemed to burn .in their sockets. Basil had been 
watching the forthcoming of the Queen, but his sight was not so 
quick as mine, and as yet no fear such as I entertained had struck 
him. 

“What be they about?” he said to me with a good-natured 
smile. Before I could answer—“ Good God!” he exclaimed in an 
altered voice; “ what sound is that?” for suddenly yells and hooting 
noises arose, such as a mob do salute criminals with, and a kind of 
procession issued from the front door. “ What, what is it?” cried 
Basil, seizing my hand with a convulsive grasp; “what do they 
carry ?—not Blessed Mary’s Image ?” 

“ Yea,” I said, “I see Topcliffe walking in front of them. They 
will burn it. There, there—they do lift it in the air in mockery. 
Oh, some people do avoid and turn away; now they lay it down and 
light the fagots.” Then I put my hand over his eyes for that he 
should not see a sort of dance which was performed around the fire, 
mixed with yells and insulting gestures, and the Queen sitting and 
looking on. He forced my hand away; and when I said, “ O, prithee, 
Basil, stay not here—come with me ;” he exclaimed : 

“Let me go, Constance! let me go! Shall I stand aloof when 
at mine own door the Blessed Mother of God is outraged? Am Ia 
Jew or a heretic that I should endure this sight and not smite this 
Queen. of Earth, which dareth to insult the Queen of Saints? Yea, 
if I should be torn to pieces, I will not suffer them to proceed.” 
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I clung to him affrighted, and cried out, “ Basil, you shall not go. 
Our Blessed Lady forbids it; your passion doth blind you. You will 
offend God and lose your soul if you do. Basil, dearest Basil, ’tis 
human anger, not godly sorrow only, moves you now.” Then he cast 
himself down with his face on the ground and wept bitterly; which 
did comfort me, for his inflamed countenance had been terrible, and 
these tears came as a relief. 

Meantime this disgusting scene ended, and the Queen withdrew ; 
after which the crowd slowly dispersed, smouldering ashes alone 
remaining in the midst of the burnt-up grass. Then Basil rose, 
folded his arms, and gazed on the scene in silence. At last he said : 

“ Constance, this house shall no longer be mine. God knoweth I 
have loved it well since my infancy. More dearly still since we fore- 
casted together to serve God in it. But this scene would never pass 
away from my mind. This outrage hath stained the home of my 
fathers. This people, whose yells do yet ring in mine ears, can no 
longer be to me neighbours as heretofore, or this Queen my Queen. 
God forgive me if I do err in this. Ido not curse her. No, God 
defend it! I pray that on her sad deathbed—for surely a sad one it 
must be—she shall cry for mercy and obtain it; but her subject I will 
not remain. I will compound my estate for a sum of money, and will 
go beyond seas, where God is served in a Catholic manner and His 


Holy Mother not dishonoured. Wilt thou follow me there, Con- 


stance ?” 

I leant my head on his shoulder, weeping. ‘“O Basil,” I cried, 
“T can answer only in the words of Ruth: ‘ Whithersoever thou 
shalt go, I will go ; and where thou shalt dwell, I also will dwell. Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.’” 

He drew my arm in his, and we walked slowly away towards 
Fakenham. Wishing to prepare his mind for a possible misfortue, 
I said: “ We be a thousand times happier than those which shall 


possess thy lands.” 
“What say you?” he quickly answered; “who shall possess 


them ?” 

“God knoweth,” I replied, afraid to speak further. 

“Good heavens !” he exclaimed; “a dreadful thought cometh to 
me; where was Hubert this morning ?” 

I remained silent. , 

“ Speak, speak! O Constance, God defend he was there !” 

His grief and horror were so great I durst not reveal the truth, 
but made some kind of evasive answer. To this day methinks he is 


ignorant on that point. 
The Queen and the court departed from Euston soon after two 
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of the clock; not before, as I since heard, the church furniture and 
books had been all destroyed, and a malicious report set about that a 
piece of her Majesty’s plate was missing, as an excuse for to misuse - 
the poor servants which had showed grief at the destruction carried 
on before their eyes. When notice of their departure reached Ban- 
ham Hall, whither we had returned, Basil immediately went back to 
Euston. I much lamented he should be alone that evening, in the 
midst of so many sad sights and thoughts as his house now should 
afford him, little forecasting the event which, by a greater mishap, 
surmounted minor subjects of grief. 

About six of the clock, Sir Francis Walsingham, attended by an 
esquire and two grooms, arrived at Lady Tregony’s seat, and was 
received by her with the courtesy she was wont to observe with every 
one. After some brief discoursing with her on indifferent matters, 
he said his business was with young Mistress Sherwood, and he de- 
sired to see her alone. Thereupon I was fetched to him, and straight- 
way he began to speak of the Queen’s good opinion of me, and that 
her highness had been well contented with my behaviour when I had 
been admitted into her presence at his house; and that it should well 
please her Majesty I should marry a faithful subject of her Majesty’s, 
whom she had taken into her fayour, and then she would do us 
both good. 

I looked in a doubtful manner at Sir Francis, feigning to mis- 
apprehend his meaning, albeit too clear did it appear to me. Seeing 
I did not speak, he went on: 

“Tt is her Majesty's gracious desire, Mistress Sherwood, that 
you should marry young Rookwood, her newly-appointed servant, 
and from this time possessor of Euston House, and all lands ap- 
pertaining unto it, which have devolved upon him in virtue of his 
brother’s recusancy and his own recent conformity.” 

“ Sir,” I answered, “my troth is plighted to his brother, a good 
man and an honourable gentleman, up to this time master of Euston 
and its lands; and whatever shall betide him or his possessions, none 
but him shall be my husband, if ten thousand queens as great as this 
one should proffer me another.” 

“ Madam,” said Sir Francis, “ be not too rash in your pledges. 
Ishould be loth to think one so well trained in virtue and loyalty 
should persist in maintaining a troth-plight with a convicted recusant, 
an exceeding malignant Papist, who “: at this moment in the hands 
of the pursuivants, and by order of her Majesty’s council committed 
to Norwich gaol. If he should (which is doubtful) escape such a sen- 
tence as should ordain him to a lasting imprisonment or perpetual 
banishment from this realm, his poverty must needs constrain him 
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to relinquish all pretensions to your hand; for his brother, a most 
learned, well-disposed, commendable young gentleman, with such 
good parts as fit him to aspire to some high advancement in the 
state and at court, having conformed some days ago to the esta- 
blished religion, and given many proofs of his zeal and sincerity 
therein, his brother’s estates, as is most just, have devolved on him, 
and a more worthy and, I may add, from long and constant devotion 
and fervent humble passion long since entertained for yourself, more 
desirable candidate for your hand could not easily be found.” 

I looked fixedly at Sir Francis, and then said, subduing my voice 
as much as possible, and restraining all gestures : 

“Sir, you have, I ween, a more deep knowledge of men’s hearts, 
and a more piercing insight into their thoughts than any other per- 
son in the world. You are wiser than any other statesman, and your 
wit and sagacity are spoken of all over Christendom. But methinketh, 
sir, there are two things which, wise and learned as you are, you are 
yet ignorant of, and these are, a woman’s heart and a Catholic’s faith. 
I would as soon wed the meanest clown which yelled this day at 
Blessed Mary’s image, as the future possessor of Euston, the apos- 
tate Hubert Rookwood. Now, sir, I pray you, send for the pursui- 
vants, and let me be committed to gaol for the same crime as my 
betrothed husband. God knoweth I will bless you for it.” 

“ Madam,” Sir Francis coldly answered, “ the law taketh no heed 
of persons out of their senses. A frantic passion and an immoderate 
fanaticism have distracted your reason. Time and reflection will, I 
doubt not, recall you to better and more conformable sentiments; in 
which case I pray you to have recourse to my good offices, which 
shall evtr be at your service.” 

Then bowing, he left me; and when he was gone, and the tumult 
of my soul had subsided, I lamented my vehemency, for methought 
if I had been more cunning in my speech, I could have done Basil 
some good; but now it was too late, and verily, if again exposed to the 
same temptation, I doubt if I could have dissembled the indignant 
feelings which Sir Francis’s advocacy of Hubert’s suit worked in me. 

Lady Tregony, pitying my unhappy plight, proposed to travel 
with me to London, where I was now desirous to return, for there I 
thought some steps might be taken to procure Basil’s release, with 
more hope of success than if I tarried in the scene of our late happi- 
ness. She did me also the godd to go with me in the first place to 
Norwich, where, by means of that same governor to whom Sir Ham- 
mond I’Estrange had once written in my father’s behalf, we obtained 
for to see Basil for a few minutes. His brother’s apostasy, and the 
painful suspicion that it was by his means the secret of Owen’s cell 
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at Euston had been betrayed, gave him infinite concern; but his own 
imprisonment and losses he bore with very great cheerfulness; and 
we entertained ourselves with the thought of a small cottage beyond 
seas, which henceforward became the theme of such imaginings as ° 
lovers must needs cherish to keep alive the flame of hope. Two days 
afterwards I reached London, having travelled very fast, and only 
slept one night on the road. 

It sometimes happens that certain misfortunes do overtake us, 
which had we foreseen, we should well nigh have despaired, and 
misdoubted with what strength we should meet them; but God is 
very merciful, and fitteth the back to the burthen. If at the time 
that Basil left me at four of the clock to return to Euston, without 
any doubt on our minds to meet the next day, I should have known 
how long a parting was at hand, methinks all courage would have 
failed me. But hope worketh patience, and patience in return breed- 
eth hope, and the while the soul is learning lessons of resignation, 
which at first would have seemed too hard. At the outset of this 
trouble, I expected he should have soon been set at liberty on the pay- 
ment of a fine; but I had forgot he was now a poor man, well nigh 
beggared by the loss of his inheritance. Mr. Swithin Wells, one of 
the best friends he and myself had,—for, alas, good Mr. Roper had 
died during my absence,—told me that, when Hubert heard of his 
brother’s arrest, he fell into a great anguish of mind, and dealt 
earnestly with his new patrons to procure his release, but with no 
effect. Then, in a letter which he sent him, he offered to remit unto 
him whatever moneys he desired out of his estates; but Basil stead- 
fastly refused to receive from him so much as one penny, and to this 
day has persisted in this resolve. I have since seen the letter which 
he wrote to him on this occasion, in which this resolution was ex- 
pressed, but in no angry or contumelious terms, freely yielding him 
his entire forgiveness for his offence against him, if indeed any did 
exist, but such as was next to nothing in comparison of the offence 
towards God committed in the abandonment of his faith; and with 
all earnestness beseeching him to think seriously upon his present 
state, and to consider if the course he had taken, contrary to the 
breeding and education he had received, should tend to his true 
honour, reputation, contentment of mind, and eternal salvation. This 
he said he did plainly, for the discharge of his own conscience, and 
the declaration of an abiding love for him. 

For the space of a year and two months he remained in prison at 
Norwich, Mr. Wells and Mr. Lacy furnishing him with assistance, 
without which he should have lacked almost the necessaries of life; 
leastways such conveniences as made his sufferings tolerable. At the 
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end of that time, it may be by Hubert’s or some other friend's efforts, 
a sentence of banishment was passed upon him, and he went’beyond 
seas. I would fain have then joined him, but it pleased not God it 
should be at that time possible. Some moneys which were owing to 
him by a well-disposed debtor he looked for to recover, but till that 
happened he had not means for his own subsistence, much less where- 
with to support a wife in howsoever humble a fashion. Dr. Allen 
(now Cardinal) invited him to Rheims, and received him there with 
open arms. My father, during the last years of his life, found in 
him a most dutiful and affectionate son, who closed his eyes with a 
true filial reverence. Our love waxed not for this long separation 
less ardent or less tender; only more patient, more exalted, more 
inwardly binding now so much the more outwardly impeded. The 
greatest excellency I found in myself was the power of apprehending 
and the virtue of loving his. If his name appear not so frequently 
in this my writing as it hath hitherto done, even as his visible pre- 
sence was lacking in that portion of my life which followed his de- 
parture, the thought of him never leaves me. If I speak of virtue 
in any one else, my mind turns to him, the most perfect exemplar I 
have met with of self-forgetting goodness; if of love, my heart re- 
calls the perfect exchange of affection which doth link his soul with 
mine; if of joy, the memory of that pure happiness I found in his 
society ; if of sorrow, of the perpetual grief his absence did cause 
me; if of hope, the abiding anchor whereon I rested mine during 
the weary years of separation. Yea, when I do write the words faith, 
honour, nobility, firmness, tenderness, then I think I am writing my 
dear Basil’s name. 


Cuarrer XXIII. 


Tue year which followed Basil’s arrest, and during which he was 
in the prison at Norwich, I wholly spent in London; not with any 
success touching the procuring of his release, as I had expected, but 
with a constant hope thereof, which had its fulfilment later, albeit 
not by any of the means I had looked to. I shared the while with 
Muriel the care of her now aged and very infirm parents, taking her 
place at home when she went abroad on her charitable errands, or 
employed by her in the like good works when my ability would serve. 
A time cometh in most persons’ lives, when maturity doth supplant 
youthfulness. I say most persons, because I have noticed that there 
are some who never do seem to attain unto any maturity of mind, 
and do live and die with the same childish spirit they had in youth. 
To others this change, albeit real, is scarcely perceptible, so gradual 
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are its effects; but some again, either from a natural thoughtfulness, 
or by the influence of circumstances tending to sober in them the 
exuberance of spirits which appertaineth to early age, do wax mature 
in disposition before they grow old in years; and this befell me at 
that time. The eager temper, the intent desire and pursuit of enjoy- 
ment (of a good and innocent sort, I thank God) which had belonged 
to me till then, did so much and visibly abate, that it caused me 
some astonishment to see myself so changed. Joyful hours I have 
since known, happy days wherein mine heart hath been raised in 
adoring thankfulness to the Giver of all good; but the colour of my 
mind hath no more resembled that of former years, than the hues of 
the evening sky can be likened to the roseate flush of early morning. 
The joys have been tasted, the happiness relished, but not with the 
same keenness as heretofore. Mine own troubles, the crowning one 
of Basil’s misfortune, and what I continued then to witness in others 
of mine own faith, wrought in me these effects. The life of a Catholic 
in England in these days must needs, I think, produce one of two 
frames of mind. Either he will harbour angry passions, which reli- 
gion reproves, which change a natural indignation into an unchristian 
temper of hatred, and lead him into plots and treasons; or else he 
becomes detached from the world, very quiet, given to prayer, ready 
to take at God’s hands, and as from Him at men’s also, sufferings 
of all kinds; and even those as yet removed from so great perfection 
learn to be still, and to bethink themselves rather of the next world 
than of the present one, more than even good people did in old times. 
The only friends I haunted at that time were Mr. and Mrs. 
Swithin Wells. In the summer of that year I heard, one day when 
in their company, that Father Edmund Campion was soon to arrive 
in London. Father Parsons was then lodging at Master George 
Gilbert’s house, and much talk was ministered touching this other 
priest’s landing, and how he should be conducted thither in safety. 
Bryan Lacy, Thomas James, and many others, took it by turns to 
watch at the landing-place where he was expected to disembark. 
Each evening Mr. Wells’s friends came for to hear news thereof. 
One day, when no tidings of it had yet transpired, and the company 
was leaving, Mr. James comes in, and having shut the door, and 
glanced round the;room before speaking, says, with a smile, 
“ What think you, sirs and ladies ?” 
“Master Campion is arrived,” cries Mistress Wells, 
“God be praised !” cries her husband, and all giving signs of joy 
do gather round Mr. James for to hear the manner of his landing. 
“Well,” quoth he, “I had been pacing up and down the quay 
for well nigh five hours, when I discerned a boat, which (God only 
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knoweth wherefore) I straightway apprehended to be the one should 
bring Master Campion. And when it reached the landing-place, be- 
shrew me if I did not at once see a man dressed in some kind of-a 
merchant-suit, which, from the marks I had of his features from 
Master Parsons, I made sure was the reverend Father. So when he 
steps out of the boat I stand close to him, and in an audible voice, 
‘Good morrow, Edmund,’ says I, which he hearing, turns round 
and looks me in the face. We both smile and shake hands, and I 
lead him at once to Master Gilbert's house. Oh, I promise you, it 
was with no small comfort to myself I brought that work to a safe 
ending. But now, sir,” he continued, turning to Mr. Wells, “ what 
think you of this? Nothing will serve Master Campion but a place 
must be immediately hired, and a spacious one also, for him to begin 
at once to preach, for he saith he is here but for that purpose, and 
that he would not the pursuivants should catch him before he hath 
opened his lips in England; albeit, if God will grant him for the 
space of one year to exercise his ministry in this realm, he is most 
content to lay down his life afterwards. And methinks he considers 
Almighty God doth accept this bargain, and is in haste for to begin.” 

“ Hath Master Gilbert called his friends together for to consider 
of it?” asked Mr. Wells. 

“ Yea,” answered Mr. James. ‘To-morrow, at ten of the clock, 
a meeting will be held, not at his house, for greater security, but at 
Master Brown’s shop in Southwark, for this purpose, and he prayeth 
you to attend it, sir, and you, and you, and you,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Bryan Lacy, William Gresham, Godfrey Fuljambe, Gervase 
Pierpoint, and Philip and Charles Bassett, which were all present. 

The next day I heard from Mrs. Wells that my Lord Paget, at 
the instigation of his friends which met at Mr, Brown’s, had hired, 
in his own name, Noel House, in the which one very large chamber 
should serve as a chapel, and that on the Feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which fell on the coming Sunday, Father Campion would say 
Mass there, and for the first time preach. She said the chief Catholics 
in London had combined for to send there, in the night, some vest- 
ments, some ornaments for the altar, books, and all that should be 
needful for divine worship. And the young noblemen and gentlemen 
which had been at her house the night before, and many others also, 
such as Lord Vaux, William and Richard Griffith, Arthur Cresswell, 
Charles Tilvey, Stephen Berkeley, James Hill, Thomas de Salisbury, 
Thomas Fitzherbert, Jerom Bellamy, Thomas Pound, Richard Stany- 
hurst, Thomas Abington, and Charles Arundell (this was one of the 
Queen’s pages, but withal a zealous Catholic), had joined themselves 
in a company, for to act, some as sacristans of this secret chapel, 
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some as messengers, to go round and give notice of the preachments, 
and some as porters, which would be a very weighty office, for one 
unreliable person admitted into that oratory should be the ruin of all 
concerned. 

Muriel and I, with Mr. Wells, went at an early hour on the Sun- 
day to Noel House. Master Philip Bassett was at the door. He 
smiled when he saw us, and said he supposed he needed not to ask us 
for the password. The chamber into which we went was so large, 
and the altar so richly adorned, that the like, I ween, had not been 
seen since the Queen had changed the religion of the country. 

Mass was said by Father Campion, and that noble company of 
devout gentlemen aforementioned almost all communicated thereat, 
and many others besides, and ladies not a few. When Mass was 
ended, and Father Campion stood up for to begin his sermon, so 
deep a silence reigned in that crowded assembly,—for the chamber 
was more full than it could well hold,—that a pin should have been 
heard to drop. Some thirsting for to hear Catholic preaching, so 
rare in these days, some eager to listen to the words of a man famous 
for his learning and parts, both before and after his conversion, be- 
yond any other in this country. For mine own part, methought his 
very countenance was a preachment. When his eyes addressed them- 
selves to Heaven, it seemed as if they did verily see God, so piercing, 
so awed, so reverent was their gaze. He took for his text the words, 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” My whole soul was 
fastened on his words; and albeit I have had but scant occasion to 
compare one preacher with another, I do not think it should be pos- 
sible for a more pathetic and stirring eloquence to flow from human 
lips than his who that day gave God’s message to a suffering and 
persecuted people. I had not taken mine eyes off his pale and glow- 
ing face not for so much as one instant, until, near the close of his 
discourse, I chanced to turn them to a place almost hidden by the 
curtain of an altar, where some gentlemen were standing, concealing 
themselves from sight. Alas! in one instant the fervent glowing of . 
my heart, the staid, rapt intentness with which I had listened, the 
heavenward lifting-up of my soul, vanished as if a vision of death 
had risen before me. I had seen Hubert Rookwood’s face, that face 
so like—oh, what anguish was that likeness to me then!—to my 
Basil's. No one but me could perceive him, he was so hid by the 
curtain; but where I sat it opened a little, and disclosed the stern, 
melancholy, beautiful visage of the apostate, the betrayer of his own 
brother, the author of our ruin, the destroyer of our happiness. I 
thank God that I first beheld him again in that holy place, by the 
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side of the altar whereon Jesus had lately descended, whilst the words 
of His servant were in mine ears, speaking of love and patience. It 
was not hatred, God knoweth it, I then felt for Basil’s brother, but 
only terror, for all present, and for him also, if peradventure he was 
there with an evil intent. Mine eyes were fixed as by a spell on his 
pale face, the while Father Campion’s closing words were uttered, 
which spoke of St. Peter, of his crime and of his penance, of his 
bitter tears and his burning love. “If,” he cried, “ there be one 
here present on whose soul doth lie the guilt of a like sin; one perad- 
venture yet more guilty than Peter; one like Judas in his crime; 


one like Judas in his despair—to him I say, There is mercy for thee ; 
‘there is hope for thee; there is heaven for thee, if thou wilt have 


it. Doom not thyself, and God will never doom thee.” These or 
the like words (for memory doth ill serve me to recall the fervent 
adjurations of that apostolical man) he used; and, lo, I beheld tears 
running down like rain from Hubert’s eyes,—an unchecked vehement 
torrent which seemed to defy all restraint. How I blessed those 
tears! what a yearning pity seized me for him who did shed them! 
How I longed to clasp his hand and to weep with him! [I lost sight 
of him when the sermon was finished; but in the street, when we 
departed,—which was done slowly and by degrees, for to avoid no- 
tice, four or five only going out at a time,—I saw him on the other 
side of the pavement. Our eyes met; he stopped in a hesitating 
manner, and I also doubted what to do, for I thought Mistress Wells 
and Muriel would be averse to speak to him. Then he rapidly crossed 
over, and said, in a whisper: 

“‘ Will you see me, Constance, if I come to you this evening ?” 

I pondered; I feared to quench, it might be, a good resolve, or 
precipitate an evil one by a refusal; and building hopes of the former 
on the tears I had seen him shed, I said : 

“ Yea, if you come as Basil’s brother and mine.” 

He turned and walked hastily away. 

Mistress Wells and Muriel asked me with some affright if it was 
Hubert had spoken to me, for they had scarce seen his face, although 
from his figure they had judged it was him; and when I told them 
he had been at Noel House, “Then we are undone!” the one ex- 
claimed ; and Muriel said: “ We must straightway apprise Mr. Wells 
thereof; but there should be hopes, I think, he came there in some 
good disposition.” 

“I think so too,” I answered; and told them of the emotion which 
I had noticed in him at the close of the sermon, which comforted 
them not a little. But he came not that evening; and Mr. Wells 
discovered the next day that it was Thomas Fitzherbert, who had 
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lately arrived in London, and was not privy to his late conformity, 
which had invited him to come to Noel House. Father Campion 
continued to preach once a day at the least, often twice, and some- 
times thrice, and very marvellous effects ensued. Each day greater 
crowds did seek admittance for to hear him, and Noel House was as 
openly frequented as if it had been a public church. Numbers of 
well-disposed Protestants came for to hear him, and it was bruited 
at the time that Lord Arundel had been amongst them. He con- 
verted many of the best sort, besides young gentlemen students, 
and others of all conditions, which by day, and some by night, sought 
to confer with him. I went to the preachments as often as possible. 
We could scarce credit our eyes and ears, so singular did it appear 
that one should dare to preach, and so many to listen to Catholic doc- 
trine, and to seek to be reconciled in the midst of so great dangers, 
and under the pressure of tyrannic laws. Every day some new-comer 
was to be seen at Noel House, sometimes their faces concealed under 
great hats, sometimes stationed behind curtains or open doors, for to 
escape observation. 

After some weeks had thus passed, when I ceased to expect Hubert 
should come, he one day asked to see me, and having sent for Kate, 
who was then in the house, I did receive him. Her presence ap- 
peared greatly to displease him, but he began to speak to me in 
Italian; and first he complained of Basil's pride, which would not 
suffer him to receive any assistance from him who should be so will- 
ing to give it. 

“ Would yon—” I said, and was about to add some cutting speech, 
but I resolved to restrain myself and by no indiscreet words to harden 
his soul against remorse, or perhaps endanger others. Then after 
some other talking he told me, in a cunning manner, making his 
meaning clear, but not couching it in direct terms, that if I would 
conform to the Protestant religion and marry him, Basil should be, 
he could warrant it, set at liberty, and he would make over to him 
more than one-half of the income of his estates yearly, which being 
done in secret, the law could not then touch him. I made no answer 
thereunto, but fixing mine eyes on him, said, in English : 

“ Hubert, what should be your opinion of the sermon on St. Peter 
and St. Paul’s day?” He changed colour. “Was it not,” I said, 
“a moving one?” Biting his lip, he replied : 

-“T deny not the preacher’s talent.” 

“© Hubert,” I exclaimed, “fence not yourself with evasive an- 

swers. I know you believe as a Catholic.” 
“ The devils believe,” he answered. 
“ Hubert,” I then said, with all the energy of my soul, “if you 
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would not miserably perish—if you would not lose your soul—promise 
me this night to retrace your steps; to seek Father Campion and 
be reconciled.” His lip quivered; methought I could almost see 
his good angel on one side of him and a tempting fiend on the other. 
But the last prevailed, for with a bitter sneer he said: 

“ Yea, willingly, fair saint, if you will marry me.” 

Kate, who till then had not much. understood what had passed, 
cried out: “ Fie, Hubert, fie on thee to tempt her to abandon Basil, 
and he a prisoner.” 

“ Madam,” he said, turning to her, “recusants should not be 
so bold in their language. The laws of the land are transgressed in 
a very daring manner nowadays, and those who obey them taunted 
for the performance of their duty to the Queen and the country.” 

Oh, what a hard struggle it proved to be patient; to repress the 
vehement reproaches which hovered on my lips! Kate looked at me 
affrighted. I trembled from head to foot. Father Campion’s life 
and the fate of many others, it might be, were in the hands of this 
man, this traitor, this spy. To upbraid him I dared not, but wring- 
ing my hands, exclaimed : 

“© Hubert, Hubert! for thy mother’s sake, who looks down on 
us from heaven, listen to me. There be no crimes which may not 
be forgiven; but some there be which if one doth commit them he 
forgiveth not himself, and is likely to perish miserably.” 

“Think you I know this not,” he fiercely cried; “ think you not 
that I suffer even now the torment you speak of, and envy the beggar 
in the street his stupid apathy?” He drew a paper from his bosom 
and unfolded it. A terrible gleam shot through his eyes. “I could 
compel you to be my wife.” 

“ No,” I said, looking him in the face; “ neither men nor fiends 
can give you that power. God alone could do it, and He will not.” 

“ Do you see this paper?” he asked. “Here are the names of 
all the recusants who have been reconciled by the Pope’s champion. 
I have but to speak the word, and to-morrow they are lodged in the 
Marshalsea or the Tower, and the priest first and foremost.” 

“ But you will not do it,” I said, with a singular calmness. “ No, 
Hubert; as God Almighty liveth, you will not. You cannot commit 
this crime, this foul murther.” 

“ Tf it should come to that,” he fiercely cried, “if blood should be 
shed, on your head it will fall. You can save them if you list.” 

“ Would you compel me by a bloody threat to utter a false vow?” 
Isaid. ‘ O Hubert, Hubert! that you, you should threaten to be- 
tray a priest, to denounce Catholics! There was a day—have you 
forgot it?—when at the chapel at Euston, your father at your side, 
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you knelt, an innocent child, at the altar’s rail, and a priest came to 
you and said: ‘ Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam 
tuam ad vitam wternam.’ If any one then had told you—” . 

“ Oh, for God’s sake speak not of it!” he wildly cried; “ that way 
madness doth lie.” 

“ No, no,” I cried; “not madness, but hope and return.” 

A change came over his face; he thrust the paper in my hand. 
“ Destroy it,” he cried; “destroy it, Constance!” And then bursting 
into tears, ‘‘ God knoweth I never meant to do it.” 

“ Q- Hubert, you have been mad, dear brother; more mad than 
guilty. Pray, and God will bless you.” 

“Call me not brother, Constance. Would to God I had been 
only mad! But it is too late now to think on it.” 

“ Nay, nay,” I cried, “ it never is too late.” 

“‘ Pray for me then,” he said, and went to the door; but, turning 
suddenly, whispered in a scarce audible manner, “ Ask Father Cam- 
pion to pray for me ;” and then rushed out. 

Kate had now half-fainted, and would have it we were all going 
to be killed. I pacified and sent her home, lest she should fright 
her parents with her rambling speeches. 

Albeit Hubert’s last words had seemed to be sincere, I could not 
but call to mind how, after he had been apparently cut to the heart 
and moved even to tears by Father Campion’s preaching, he had 
soon uttered threats which, howsoever recalled, left me in doubt if it 
should be safe to rely on his silence; so I privately informed Mr. 
Wells, and he Master George Gilbert and Father Parsons, of what 
had passed between us. At the same time, I have never known 
whether by Hubert’s means, or in any other way, her Majesty’s 
council got wind of the matter, and gave out that great confedera- 
cies were made by the Pope and foreign princes for the invasion 
of this country, and that Jesuits and seminary priests were sent 
to prepare their ways. Exquisite diligence was used for the ap- 
prehension of all such, but more particularly the Pope’s cham- 
pion, as Master Campion was called. So in the certainty that 
Hubert was privy to the existence of the chapel at Noel House, 
and that many Protestants were also acquainted with it, and like- 
wise with his lodging at Master Elliot’s, where not a few re-.. 
sorted to him in the night, he was constrained by Father Parsons 
to leave London, to the no small regret of Catholics and others also 
which greatly admired his learning and eloquence, the like of which 
was not to be found in any other persons at that time. None of 
those which had attended the preachments at Noel House were 
accused, nor the place wherein they had met disclosed, which 
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inclineth me to think Hubert did not reveal to her Majesty’s go- 
vernment his knowledge thereof. About two months afterwards 
Basil’s release and banishment happened. I would fain have seen 
him on his way to the coast; but the order for his departure was 
so sudden and peremptory,the Queen’s officers not losing sight of 
him until he was embarked on a vessel going to France, that I was 
deprived of that happiness. That he was no longer a prisoner I 
rejoiced; but it seemed as if a second and more grievous separation 
had ensued, now that the sea did divide me from the dear object of 
my love. 

Lady Arundel, whose affectionate heart resented with the most 
tender pity the abrupt interruption of our happiness, had often 
written to me during this year to urge my coming to Arundel 
Castle; “for,” said she, “methinks, my dear Constance, a third 
turtle-dove might now be added to the two on the Queen of Scot- 
land’s design; and on thy tree, sweet one, the leaves are, I warrant 
thee, very green yet, and future joys shall blossom on its whole- 
some branches, which are pruned but not destroyed, injured but not 
withered.” She spoke with no small contentment of her then resi- 
dence, that noble castle, her hu-and’s worthiest possession (as she 
styled it), and the grandest jewel of his earldom. For albeit (thus 
she wrote) “ Kenninghall is larger in the extent it doth cover and 
embrace, and far more rich in its decorations and adornments, I hold 
it not to be comparable in true dignity to this castle, which, for the 
strength of its walls, the massive grandeur of its keep, the vast 
forests which do encircle it, the river which bathes its feet, the sea 
in its vicinity and to be seen from its tower, the stately trees about it, 
and the clinging ivy, which softens with abundant verdure the stern 
frowning walls, hath not its like in all England.” Buta letter I had 
from this dear lady a few months after this one contained the most 
joyful news I could receive, as will be seen by those who read it. 

“My good Constance” (her ladyship wrote), “I would I had you 
a prisoner in this fortress, to hold and detain at my pleasure. Me- 
thinks I will present thee as a recusant, and sue for the privilege of 
thy custody. Verily, I should keep good watch over thee. There 
be dungeons enough, I warrant you, in the keep, wherein to enprison 
runaway friends. Master Bayley doth take great pains to explain 
to me the names and old uses of the towers, chapels, and buildings 
within and without the castle, which do testify to the zeal and piety 
of past generations : the Chapel of St. Martin, in the keep, which was 
the oratory of the garrison; the old collegiate buildings of the College 
of the Holy Trinity; the Maison-Dieu, designed by Richard Earl of 
Arundel, and built by his son on the right bank of the river, for the 
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harbouring of twenty aged and poor men, either unmarried or 
widowers, which from infirmity were unable to provide for their 
own support; the Priory of the Friars Preachers, with the rising — 
gardens behind it; the Chapel of Blessed Mary, over the gate ; that 
of St. James ad Leprosos, which was attached to the Lepers’ Hos- 
pital; and St. Lawrence’s, which standeth on the hill above the 
tower; and in the valley below, the Priory of St. Bartholomew, 
built by Queen Adeliza for the monks of St. Austin. Verily the 
poor were well cared for when all these monasteries and hospitals 
did exist; and it doth grieve me to think that the moneys which 
were designed by so many pious men of past ages for the good of 
religion should now be paid to my lord, and spent in worldly and 
profane uses. Howsoever, I have better hopes than heretofore that 
he will one day serve God in a Christian manner. And now me- 
thinks, after much doubting if I should dare for to commit so 
weighty a secret unto paper, that I must needs tell thee, as this time 
I send my letter by a trusty messenger, what, if I judge rightly, 
will prove so great a comfort to thee, my dear Constance, that thine 
own griefs shall seem the lighter for it. Thou dost well know 
how long I have been well-affected to Catholic religion, increasing 
therein daily more and more, but yet not wholly resolved to embrace 
and profess it. But by reading a book treating of the danger of 
schism, soon after my coming here, I was so efficaciously moved, 
that I made a firm purpose to become a member of the Catholic and 
only true Church of God. I charged Mr. Bayley to seek out a 
grave and ancient priest, and to bring him here privately; for I de- 
sired very much that my reconciliation, and meeting with this priest 
to that intent, should be kept as secret as was possible, for the times 
are more troublesome than ever, and I would fain have none to know 
of it until I can disclose it myself to my lord in a prudent manner. 
I have, as thou knoweth, no Catholic women about me, nor any one 
whom I durst acquaint with this business; so I was forced to go 
alone at an unseasonable hour from mine own lodging in the castle, 
by certain dark ways and obscure passages, to the chamber where 
this priest (whose name, for greater prudence, I mention not here) 
was lodged, there to make my confession,—it being thought, both by 
Mr. Bayley and myself, that otherwise it could not possibly be done 
without discovery, or at least great danger thereof. Oh, mine own 
dear Constance, when I returned by the same way I had gone, 
lightened of a burthen so many years endured, cheered by the 
thought of a reconcilement so long desired, strengthened and raised, 
leastways for a while, above all worldly fears, darkness appeared 
light, rough paths smooth; the moon, shining through the chinks 
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of the secret passage, which I thought had shed before a ghastly 
light on the uneven walls, now seemed to yield a mild and pleasant 
brightness, like unto that of God’s grace in a heart at peace. And 
this exceeding contentment and steadfastness of spirit have not— 
praise Him for it—since left me; albeit I have much cause for ap- 
prehension in more ways than one; for what in these days is so secret 
it becometh not known? But whatever now shall befall me,—public 
dangers or private sorrows,—my feet do rest on a rock, not on the 
shifting sands of human thinkings, and I am not afraid of what man 
can do unto me. Yea, Philip’s displeasure I can now endure, which 
of all things in the world I have heretofore most apprehended.” 

The infinite contentment this letter gave me distracted me some- 
what from the anxious thoughts that filled my mind at the time it 
reached me, which was soon after Hubert’s visit. A few days after- 
wards Lady Arundel wrote again : 

“ My lord has been here, but stayed only a brief time. I found 
him very affectionate in his behaviour, but his spirits so much de- 
pressed that I feared something had disordered him. Conversation 
seemed a burthen to him, and he often shut himself up in his own 
chamber, or walked into the park with only his dog. When I spoke 
to him he would smile with much kindness, uttering such words as 
‘ sweet wife,’ or ‘dearest Nan,’ and then fall to musing again, as if 
his mind had been too oppressed with thinking to allow of speech. 
The day before he left I was sorting flowers at one end of the gallery 
in a place which the wall projecting doth partly conceal. I saw him 
come from the hall up the stairs into it, and walk to and fro in an 
agitated. manner, his countenance very much troubled, and his ges- 
tures like unto those of a person in great perplexity of mind. I did 
not dare so much as to stir from where I stood, but watched him 
for a long space of time with incredible anxiety. Sometimes he 
stopped and raised his hand to his forehead. Another while he went 
to the window and looked intently, now at the tower and the valley 
beyond it, now up at the sky, on which the last rays of the setting 
sun were throwing a deep red hue, as if the world had been on fire. 
Then turning back, he joined his hands together and anon sundered 
them again, pacing up and down the while more rapidly than before, 
as if an inward conflict urged this unwitting speed. At last I saw 
him stand still, lift up his hangs and eyes to heaven and move his 
lips as if in prayer. What passed in his mind then, God only knoweth. 
He is the most reluctant person in the world to disclose his thoughts. 

“ When an hour afterwards we met in the library his spirits seemed 
somewhat improved. He spoke of his dear sister Meg with much 
affection, and asked me if I had heard from Bess. Lord William, 
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he said, was the best brother a man ever had; and that it should like 
him well to spend his life in any corner of the world God should ap- 
point for him, so that he had to keep him company Will and Meg 
and his dear Nan, ‘ which I have so long ill-treated,’ he added, ‘ that 
as long as I live I shall not cease to repent of it; and God He 
knoweth I deserve not so good a wife ;’ with many other like speeches 
which I wish he would not use, for it grieveth me he should disquiet 
himself for what is past, when his present kindness doth so amply 
recompense former neglect. Mine own Constance, I pray you keep 
your courage alive in your afilictions. There be no lane so long but . 
it hath a turning, the proverb saith. My sorrows seemed at one time 
without an issue. Now light breaketh through the yet darksome 
clouds which do environ us. So will it be with thee. Burn this 
letter, seeing it doth contain what may endanger the lives of more 
persons than one.—Thy loving faithful friend, 
“ Ann ARUNDEL AND SuRREY.” 

A more agitated letter followed this one, written at different 
times, and detained for some days for lack of a safe messenger to 
convey it. 

“ What I much fear,” so it began, “is the displeasure of my 
lord when he comes to know of my reconcilement, for it cannot, I 
think, be long concealed from him. This my fear, dear Constance, 
hath been much increased by the coming down from London of one 
of his chaplains, who affirms he was sent on purpose by the earl to 
read prayers and to preach to me and my family; and on last Sunday 
he came into the great chamber of the castle, expecting and desiring 
to know my pleasure therein. I thought best for to send for him to 
my chamber, and I desired him not to trouble himself nor me in that 
matter, for I would satisfy the earl therein. But oh; albeit I spoke 
very composedly, my apprehensions are very great. For see, my 
dear friend, Philip hath been but lately reconciled to me, and his 
fortunes are in a very desperate condition, so that he may think I 
have given the last blow to them by this act, which his enemies will 
surely brave at. Think not I do repent of it. God knoweth I should 
as soon repent of my baptism as of my return to His true Church; but 
though the spirit is steadfast, the flesh is weak, and the heart also. 
What will he say to me when he cometh! He did once repulse me, 
but hath never upbraided me. How shall I bear new frowns after — 
recent caresses !—peradventure an eternal parting after a late reunion. 
O Constance, pray for me. But I remember I have no means for to 
send this letter. But God be praised, I have now friends in heaven 
which I may adjure to pray for me, who have at hand no earthly 
ones.” 
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Four or five days later, her ladyship thus finished her letter : 

“God is very merciful ; oh, let His holy name be praised and mag- 
nified for ever! Now the weight of a mountain is off my heart. Now 
I care not for what man may do unto me. Phil has been here, and 
I promise thee, dear Constance, when his horse stopped at the castle- 
door, my heart almost stopped its beating, so great was my appre- 
hension of his anger. But, to my great joy and admiration, he kissed 
me very tenderly, and did not speak the least word of the chaplain’s 
errand. And when we did walk out in the evening, and mounting to 
the top of the keep, stood there looking on the fine trees and the sun 
sinking into the sea, my dear lord, who had been some time silent, 
turned to me and said, ‘Meg has become Catholic.’ Joy and sur- 
prise almost robbed me of my breath ; for next to his reconcilement his 
sister’s was what I most desired in the world, arid also I knew what a 
particular love he had ever shown for her, as being his only sister, by 
reason whereof he would not seem to be displeased with her change, 
and consequently he could not in reason be much offended with myself 
for being what she was; so when he said, ‘ Meg has become Catholic,’ 
IT leant my face against his shoulder, and whispered, ‘So hath Nan.’ 
He spoke not nor moved for some minutes. Methinks he could have 
heard the beatings of my heart. I was comforted that, albeit he 
uttered not so much as one word, he made no motion for to with- 
draw himself from me, whose head still rested against his bosom. 
Suddenly he threw his arms about me, and strained me to his breast. 
So tender an embrace I had never before had from him, and I felt 
his tears falling on my head. But speech there was none touching 
my change. Howsoever, before he left me I said to him, ‘ My dear 
Phil, Holy Scripture doth advise those who enter into the service of 
Almighty God to prepare themselves for temptation. As soon as I 
resolved to become Catholic, I did deeply imprint this in my mind; 
for the times are such that I must expect to suffer for that cause.’ 
‘Yea, dearest Nan,’ he answered, with great kindness, ‘ I doubt not 
thou hast taken the course which will save thy soul from the danger 
of shipwreck, although it doth subject thy body to the peril of mis- 
fortune.’ Then waxing bolder, I said, ‘ And thou, Phil—’ and there 
stopped short, looking what I would speak. He seemed to struggle 
for a while with some inward difficulty of speaking his mind, but at last 
he began, ‘ Nan, I will not become Catholic before I can resolve to 
live as a Catholic, and I defer the former until I have an intent and 
resolute purpose to perform the latter. O Nan, when I think of my 
vile usage of thee, whom I should have so much loved and esteemed 
for thy virtue and discretion; of my wholly neglecting, in a manner, 
my duty to the earl my grandfather, and my aunt Lady Lumley; of 
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my wasting, by profuse expenses of great sums of money in the fol- 
lowing of the courts, the estate which was left me, and a good quan- 
tity of thine own lands also; but far more than all, my total forget- . 
ting of my duty to Almighty God,—for, carried away with company, 
youthful entertainments, pleasures, and delights, my mind being wholly 
possessed with them, I did scarce so much as think of God, or of any 
thing concerning religion or the salvation of my soul,—I do feel my- 
self unworthy of pardon, and utterly to be contemned.’ 

“So much goodness, humility, and virtuous intent was apparent 
in this speech, and such comfortable hopes of future excellence, that 
I could not forbear from exclaiming, ‘My dear Phil, I ween thou 
wilt be one of those who shall love God much, forasmuch as He will 
have forgiven thee much.’ And then I asked him how long it was 
since this change in his thinking, albeit not yet acted upon, had 
come to him. He said, it so happened that he was present, the 
year before, at a disputation held in the Tower of London, between 
Mr. Sherwin and some other priests on the one part, Charles Fulk, 
Whitakers, and some other Protestant ministers on the other; and, 


. by what he heard and saw there, he had perceived, he thought, on 


which side the truth and true religion was, though at the time he 
neither did intend to embrace or follow it. But, he added, what 
had moved him of late most powerfully thereunto was a sermon 
of Father Campion’s, which he had heard at Noel House, whither 
Charles Arundell had carried him, some days before his last visit to 
me. ‘The whole of those days,’ he said, ‘my mind was so oppressed 
with remorse and doubt, that I knew no peace, until one evening, by a 
special grace of God, when I was walking alone in the gallery, I firmly 
resolyed—albeit I knew not how or when to accomplish this purpose— 
to become a member of His Church, and to frame my life according 
to it; but I would not acquaint thee, or any other person living, with 
this intention, until I had conferred thereof with my brother Wil- 
liam. Thou knowest, Nan, the very special love I bear him, and 
which he hath ever shown to me. Well, a few days after I returned 
to London, I met him accidentally in the street, he having come from 
Cumberland touching some matter of Bess’s lands; and taking him 
home with me, I discovered to him my determination, somewhat 
covertly at first; and after I lent him a book to read, which was 
written not long ago by Dr. Allen, and have dealt with him so effica- 
ciously, that he has also resolved to become Catholic. He is to meet 
me again next week, for further conference touching the means of 
putting this intent into execution, which verily I see not how to effect, 
being so watched by servants and so-called friends, which besiege my 
doors and haunt mine house in London on all occasions.’ 
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“This difficulty, dear Constance, I sought to remedy by acquainting 
my lord that his secretary, Mr. Mumford, was Catholic, and he could 
therefore disclose his thought with safety to him. And I also ad- 
vised him to seek occasion to know Mr. Wells and some other zealous 
persons, which would confirm him in his present resolution and aid 
him in the execution thereof. It may be, therefore, you will soon see 
him, and fervently do I commend him to thy prayers and whatever 
service in the one thing needful should be in thy power to procure for 
him. My heart is so transported with joy that I never remember the 
like motions to have filled it. My most hope for this present time at 
least had been he should show no dislike to my being Catholic; and lo, 
I find him to be one in heart, and soon to be so in effect; and the 
great gap between us, which so long hath been a yawning chasm of 
despair, now filled up with a renewed love, and yet more by a parity 
of thinking touching what it most behoveth us to be united in. Deo 
gratias 

Here this portion of my lady’s manuscript ended, but these few 
hasty lines were written below visibly by a trembling hand, and the 
whole closed, I ween, abruptly. Methinks it was left for me at Mr. 
Wells’s, where I found it, by Mr. Mumford, or some other Catholic 
in the earl’s household : 

“ The inhabitants of Arundel have presentetl me for a recusant, 
and Mr. Bayley has been committed and accused before the Bishop 
of Chichester as a seminary priest. He hath, of course, easily 
cleared himself of this; but because he will not take the oath of 
supremacy, he is forced to quit the country. He hath passed into 
Flanders.” 

And then for many weeks I had no tidings of the dear writer, 
until one day it was told us that when the Queen had notice of her 
reconcilement, she disliked of it to such a degree that presently she 
ordered her, being then with child, to be taken from her own house 
and carried to Wiston, Sir Thomas Shirley’s dwelling-place, there to 
be kept prisoner till further orders. Alas! all the time she remained 
there I received not so much as one line from her ladyship, nor did 
her husband either, as I afterwards found. So straitly was she 


confined and watched that none could serve or have access to her but ° 


the knight and his lady, and such as were approved by them. Truly, 
as she since told me, they courteously used her, but special care was 
taken that none that was suspected for a priest should come within 
sight of the house, which was no small addition to her sufferings. 
Lady Margaret Sackville was at that time also thrown into prison. 
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The Dream of Gerontius. 
(Coneluded.) 


§ 4. 
Sout. 


pte! But hark! upon my sense 
Comes a fierce hubbub, which would make me fear, 
Could I be frighted. 


ANGEL. 


We are now arrived 
Close on the judgment-court; that sullen howl 
Is from the demons who assemble there. . 
It is the middle region, where of old 
Satan appeared among the sons of God, 
To cast his jibes and scoffs at holy Job. 
So now his legions throng the vestibule, 
Hungry and wild, to claim their property, 
And gather souls for hell. Hist to their cry. 


Sout. 
How sour and how uncouth a dissonance ! 


Demons. 
Low-born clods 
Of brute earth, They aspire 
To become gods, 
By a new birth, And an extra grace, 
And a score of merits, 
As if ought Could stand in place 
Of the high thought, And the glance of fire 
Of the great spirits, 
The powers blest, The Lords by right, 
The primal owners 
Of the proud dwelling And realm of light, 
Dispossessed, Aside thrust, 
Chucked down, 
By the sheer might 
Of a despot’s will, 
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Of a tyrant’s frown, 
Who after expelling Their hosts, gave, 
Triumphant still, 
And still unjust, 
Each forfeit crown 
To psalm-droners 
And canting groaners, 
To every slave, 
And pious cheat, 
And crawling knave, 
Who licked the dust * 
Under his feet. 


ANGEL. 
It is the restless panting of their being ; - | 
Like beasts of prey, who, caged within their bars, 
In a deep hideous purring have their life, 

And an incessant pacing to and fro. 


Demons. 


The mind bold 

And independent, 
The purpose free, 
So we are told, / 
Must not think 


To have the ascendant. What's a saint? { 
One whose breath Doth the air taint 
Before his death ; A bundle of bones, 


“Which fools adore, Ha! ha! 
When life is o’er, 
Which rattle and stink, 


E’en in the flesh. We cry his pardon! 
No flesh hath he; 
Ha! ha! For it hath died, 
crucified 
Day by day, 
Afresh, afresh, Ha! ha! 
That holy clay, 
Ha! ha! 
And such fudge, 
As priestlings prate, Is his guerdon 
Before the Judge, 


And pleads and atones 
For spite and grudge, 
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And bigot mood, 
And envy and hate And greed of blood. 


Sout. 
How impotent they are! and yet on earth 
They have repute for wondrous power and skill ;: 
And books describe, how that the very face 
Of th’ Evil One, if seen, would have a force 
To freeze the very blood, and choke the life 
Of him who saw it. 


ANGEL. 

In thy trial-state 
Thou hadst a traitor nestling close at home, 
Connatural, who with the powers of hell 
Was leagued, and of thy senses kept the keys, 
And to that deadliest foe unlocked thy heart. 
And therefore is it, in respect of man, 
Those fallen ones show so majestical. 
But, when some child of grace, angel or saint, 
Pure and upright in his integrity 
Of nature, meets the demons on their raid, 
They scud away as cowards from the fight. 
Nay, oft hath holy hermit in his cell, 
Not yet disburdened of mortality, 
Mocked at their threats and warlike overtures ; 
Or, dying, when they swarmed, like flies, around, 
Defied them, and departed to his Judge. 


Demons. 
Virtue and vice, A knave’s pretence. 
*Tis all the same; Ha! ha! Dread of hell-fire, 
Of the venomous flame, A coward’s plea. 
Give him his price, Saint though he be, Ha! ha! 
From shrewd good sense He’ll slave for hire ; 
Ha! ha! And does but aspire 
To the heaven above 
With sordid aim, Not from love. Ha! ha! 


Sout. 
‘I see not those false spirits; shall I see 
My dearest Master, when I reach His throne? 
Or hear, at least, His awful judgment-word 
With personal intonation, as I now 
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Hear thee, not see thee, Angel? Hitherto . 
All has been darkness since I left the earth; 
Shall I remain thus sight-bereft all through 

My penance-time? if so, how comes it then 
That I have hearing still, and taste, and touch, 
Yet not a glimmer of that princely sense 

Which binds ideas in one, and makes them live ? 


ANGEL. 


Nor touch, nor taste, nor hearing hast thou now; 
Thou livest in a world of signs and types, 

The presentations of most holy truths, 

Living and strong, which now encompass thee. 

A disembodied soul, thou hast by right 

No converse with aught else beside thyself; 

But, lest so stern a solitude should load 

And break thy being, in mercy are vouchsafed 
Some lower measures of perception, 

Which seem to thee, as though through channels brought, 
Through ear, or nerves, or palate, which are gone. 
And thou art wrapped and swathed around in dreams, 
Dreams that are true, yet enigmatical ; 

For the belongings of thy present state, 

Save through such symbols, come not home to thee. 
And thus thou tell’st of space and time and size, 
Of fragrant, solid, bitter, musical, 

Of fire, and of refreshment after fire ; 

As-(let me use similitude of earth, 

To aid thee in the knowledge thou dost ask)— 

As ice which blisters may be said to burn. 

Nor hast thou now extension, with its parts 
Correlative,—long habit cozens thee,— 

Nor power to move thyself, nor limbs to move. 
Hast thou not heard of those, who after loss 

Of hand or foot, still cried that they had pains 

In hand or foot, as though they had it still? 

So is it now with thee, who hast not lost 

Thy hand or foot, but all which made up man. 

So will it be, until the joyous day 

Of resurrection, when thou wilt regain 

All thou hast lost, new-made and glorified. — 
—How, even now, the consummated Saints 

See God in heaven, I may not explicate :— 

VOL. Il. 
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Meanwhile let it suffice thee to possess 

Such means of converse as are granted thee, 
Though till the Beatific Vision thou art blind; 
For e’en thy purgatory, which comes like fire, 
Is fire without its light. 


Sout. 

His will be done! 
I am not worthy e’er to see again 
The face of day; far less His countenance, 
Who is the very sun. Natheless, in life, 
When I looked forward to my purgatory, 
It ever was my solace to believe, 
That, ere I plunged into th’ avenging flame, 
I had one sight.of Him to strengthen me. 


ANGEL. 
Nor rash nor vain is that presentiment ; 
Yes,—for one moment thou shalt see thy Lord. 
Thus will it be: what time thou art arraigned 
Before the dread tribunal, and thy lot 
Is cast for ever, should it be to sit 
On His right hand among His pure elect, 
Then sight, or that which to the soul is sight, 
As by a lightning-flash, will come to thee, 
And thou shalt see, amid the dark profound, 
Whom thy soul loveth, and would fain approach, 
One moment; but thou knowest not, my child, 
What thou dost ask: that sight of the Most Fair 
Will gladden thee, but it will pierce thee too. 


Sout. 


Thou speakest darkly, Angel; and an awe 
Falls on me, and a fear lest I be rash. 


ANGEL. 
There was a mortal, who is now above 
In the mid glory: he, when near to die, 
Was given communion with the Crucified,— 
Such, that the Master’s very wounds were stamped 
Upon his flesh; and,'from the agony : 
Which thrilled through body and soul in that embrace, _ 
Learn that the flame of the Everlasting Love ‘ 
Doth burn, ere it transform. . . 
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§ 5. 
. . . Hark to those sounds! 
They come of tender beings angelical, 

Least and most childlike of the sons of God. 


First Cuore or ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, And in the depth be praise: | 
In all His words most wonderful ; Most sure in all His ways! 


To us His elder race He gave To battle and to win, 
Without the chastisement of pain, | Without the soil of sin. 


The younger son He willed to be A marvel in his birth: 
Spirit and flesh his parents were ; His home was heaven and earth. 


The Eternal blessed His child, and 
armed, 
To serve as champion in the field Of elemental war. 


And sent him hence afar, 


To be His Vice-roy in the world Of matter, and of sense; 
Upon the frontier, towards the foe, A resolute defence. 


ANGEL. 


We now have passed the gate, and are within 
The House of Judgment; and whereas on earth 
Temples and palaces are formed of parts 
Costly and rare, but all material, 

So in the world of spirits nought is found, 
To mould withal and form into a whole, 

But what is immaterial; and thus 

The smallest portions of this edifice, 
Cornice, or frieze, or balustrade, or stair, 
The very pavement is made up of life— 

Of holy, blessed, and immortal beings, 
Who hymn their Maker’s praise continually. 


Seconp or ANGELICALS. 
Praise to the Holiest in the height, And in the depth be praise: ° 
In all His words most wonderful ; Most sure in all His ways! ° 


Woe to thee, man! for he was found A recreant in the fight; 
And lost his heritage of heaven, And fellowship with light. ) 


Above him now the angry sky, Around the tempest’s din ; 
Who once had angels for his friends, Has but the brutes for kin. 
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O man! a savage kindred they: 
He scaled the seaside cave, and clomb 


With now a fear, and now a hope, 


From youth to old, from sire to son, 


He dreed his penance age by age; 
Slowly to doff his savage garb, 
And quickened by the Almighty’s 


breath, 
And taught by Angel-visitings, 


And learned to call upon His Name, 
A household and a fatherland, 


Glory to Him who from the mire, 
Elaborated into life 


Soun. 
The sound is like the rushing of the wind— 
The summer wind—among the lofty pines ; 
Swelling and dying, echoing round about, 
Now here, now distant, wild, and beautiful ; 
While, scattered from the branches it has stirred, 


Descend ecstatic odours. 


Tuirp Cuorr or ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
In all His words most wonderful ; 


The Angels, as beseemingly 
At once were tried and perfected, 


For them no twilight or eclipse; 
*Twas hopeless, all-ingulfing night, 
But to the younger race there rose 
And slowly, surely, gracefully, 


And ages, opening out, divide 

And from the hard and sullen mass 

O man! albeit the quickening ray, 

Makes him at length what once he 
was, 
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To flee that monster brood 
The giants of the wood. 


With aids which chance sup- 
plied, 
He lived, and toiled, and died. 


And step by step began 
And be again a man. 


And chastened by His rod, 


At length he sought his God ; 


And in His faith create 
A city and a state. 


In patient length of days, 
A people to His praise! 


And in the depth be praise : 
Most sure in all His ways! 


To spirit-kind was given, 
And took their seats in heaven. 


No growth and no decay : 
Or beatific day. 


A hope upon its fall ; 
The morning dawned on all. 


The precious and the base, 
Mature the heirs of grace. 


Lit from his second birth, 
And heaven grows out of 
earth ; 
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Yet still between that earth and His journey and his goal— 
heaven— 
A double agony awaits His body and his soul. 


A double debt he has to pay— The forfeit of his sins : 
The chill of death is past, and now The penance-fire begins. 


Glory to Him, who evermore By truth and justice reigns ; 
Who tears the soul from out its case, And burns away its stains ! 


ANGEL. 


They sing of thy approaching agony, 

Which thou so eagerly didst question of : 

It is the face of the Incarnate God 

Shall smite thee with that keen and subtle pain; 
And yet the memory which it leaves will be 

A sovereign febrifuge to heal the wound ; 

And yet withal it will the wound provoke, 

And aggravate and widen it the more. 


Thou speakest mysteries; still methinks I know 
To disengage the tangle of thy words: 

Yet rather would I hear thy angel voice, 

Than for myself be thy interpreter. 


ANGEL. 


When then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy Judge, 
The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 

All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts. 

Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for Him, 
And feel as though thou couldest but pity Him, 
That one so sweet should e’er have placed Himself 
At disadvantage such, as to be used 

So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 

There is a pleading in His pensive eyes 

Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee. 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for, though 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned, 
As never thou didst feel; and wilt desire 

To slink away, and hide thee from His sight; 

And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 
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.. Within the beauty of His countenance. 
And these two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not ; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him,— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. 


Sout. 


. My soul is in my hand: I have no fear,— 
In His dear might prepared for weal or woe. 
5 But hark! a deep, mysterious harmony: 
It floods me, like the deep and solemn sound 
Of many waters. 


ANGEL. 


We have gained the stairs 
Which rise towards the Presence-chamber; there 
A band of mighty Angels keep the way 
On either side, and hymn the Incarnate God. 


ANGELS OF THE Sacrep Strain. 


_ ; Father, whose goodness none can know, but they 
—CUaa Who see Thee face to face, 
6m By man hath come the infinite display 
Of Thine all-loving grace ; 
But fallen man—the creature of a day— 
Skills not that love to trace. 
It needs, to tell the triumph Thou hast wrought, 
An Angel's deathless fire, an Angel’s reach of thought- 


It needs that very Angel, who with awe 
Amid the garden shade, 
The great Creator in His sickness saw, 
Soothed by a creature’s aid, 
And agonised, as victim of the Law 
Which He Himself had made ; 
For who can praise Him in His depth and height, 
But he who saw Him reel in that victorious fight ? 


Sout. 


Hark! for the lintels of the presence-gate 
Are vibrating and echoing back the strain. 
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Fourts Cuorg or ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
In all His words most wonderful; 


The foe blasphemed the Holy Lord, 
In that He placed His puppet man 


For, even in his best estate, 
A sorry sentinel was he, 


As though a thing, who for his help 
Could cope with those proud rebel 


hosts, 


And when, by blandishment of Eve, 
He shrieked in triumph, and he cried, 


The Maker by His word is bound, 


He must abandon to his doom, 


ANGEL. 


And in the depth be praise : 
Most sure in all His ways! 


As if He reckoned ill, 
The frontier place to fill. 


With amplest gifts endued, 
A being of flesh and blood. 


Must needs possess a wife, 
Who had angelic life. 


That earth-born Adam fell, 
“ A sorry sentinel. 


Escape or cure is none; 
And slay His darling Son.” 


And now the threshold, as we traverse it, 
Utters aloud its glad responsive chant. 


Firru Cuor or ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
In all His words most wonderful ; 


oO loving wisdom of our God ! 
A second Adam to the fight 


O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Should strive afresh against the foe, 


And that a higher gift than grace 
God’s Presence and His very Self, 


O generous love! that He who 


smote 
The double agony in man 


And in the garden secretly, 


Should teach His brethren and in- 


spire 


And in the depth be praise : 
Most sure in all His ways ! 


When all was sin and shame, 
And to the rescue came. 


Which did in Adam fail, 
Should strive and should pre- 
vail. 


Should flesh and blood refine, 
And Essence all-divine. 


In man for man the foe, 
For man should undergo ; 


And on the cross on high, 
To suffer and to die. 
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§ 6. 
ANGEL. 


Thy judgment now is near, for we are come 
Into the veiled presence of our God. 


Sour. 
I hear the voices that I left on earth. 


ANGEL. 


It is the voice of friends around thy bed, 

Who say the “ Subvenite” with the priest. 

Hither the echoes come; before the Throne 

Stands the great Angel of the Agony, 

The same who strengthened Him, what time He knelt 
Lone in the garden shade, bedewed with blood. 

That Angel best can plead with Him for all 
Tormented souls, the dying and the dead. 


ANGEL or THE AGonyY. 


Jesu! by that shuddering dread which fell on Thee ; 
Jesu! by that cold dismay which sickened Thee ; 
Jesu! by that pang of heart which thrilled in Thee; 
Jesu! by that mount of sins which crippled Thee; 
Jesu! by that sense of guilt which stifled Thee; 
Jesu! by that innocence which girdled Thee ; 

Jesu! by that sanctity which reigned in Thee; 

Jesu! by that Godhead which was one with Thee; 
Jesu! spare these souls which are so dear to Thee, 
Who in prison, calm and patient, wait for Thee; 
Hasten, Lord, their hour, and bid them come to Thee, 
To that glorious Home, where they shall ever gaze on Thee. 


Soun. 
I go before my Judge. Ah!.... 


ANGEL. 


+ ....+ Praise to His Name! 
The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
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Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 

O happy, suffering soul! for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God. 


Sout. 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love :— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


§ 7. 
ANGEL. 


Now let the golden prison ope its gates, 
Making sweet music, as each fold revolves 
Upon its ready hinge. And ye, great powers, 
Angels of Purgatory, receive from me 

My charge, a precious soul, until the day, 
When, from all bond and forfeiture released, 
I shall reclaim it for the courts of light. 


Souts Purearory. 


1. Lord, Thou hast been our'’refuge: in every generation ; 

2. Before the hills were born, and the world was: from age to age 
Thou art God, 

8. Bring us not, Lord, very low: for Thou hast said, Come back 
again, ye sons of Adam. 
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A thousand years before Thine eyes are but as yesterday: and as 
a watch of the night which is come and gone. 

Though the grass spring up in the morning; yet in the evening 
it shall shrivel up and die. 

Thus we fail in Thine anger ; and in Thy wrath are we troubled. 

Thou hast set our sins in Thy sight: and our round of cays 3 in 
the light of Thy countenance. 

Come back, O Lord! how long? and be entreated for Thy ser- 
vants. 

In Thy morning we shall be filled with Thy mercy: we shall 
rejoice and be in pleasure all our days. 

We shall be glad according to the days of our humiliation; and 
the years in which we have seen evil. 

Look, O Lord, upon Thy servants and on Thy work: and direct 
their children, 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and the 
work of our hands direct Thou it. 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son: and to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world 
without end. Amen. 


ANGEL. 


Softly and gently, dearest, sweetest soul, 

In my most loving arms I now enfold thee, 
And, o’er the penal waters, as they roll, 

I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance. 


Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest ; 
And Masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the Throne of the Most Highest. 


Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow ; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 


J. H. N. 
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Alphonse Karr and bis Clasps. 


Nor many weeks ago London society was scandalised by the intel- 
ligence that an ambassador’s wife, and one who bore a name which 
was fifty years ago as celebrated as any in Europe, had at a certain 
ball danced a pas known as the can-can, having for her vis-a-vis the 
Duc de Morny. This pas is of so objectionable a character that any 
person ill-advised enough to attempt it at the Mabille is immediately 
removed by the police; and a curious state of society is revealed by 
the fact that Madame de Metternich, having the required taste and 
courage, accomplished the feat without remonstrance or interference. 
If Les Guépes could now hum forth their music, it may be supposed 
that Scandal herself would be satiated. In 1840 corruption was not 
less profound, but it was perhaps less audacious. There was le can- 
can gracieux, la Saint Simonienne, le demi can-can, le can-can et 
demi, and la chahut; the last being the only one absolutely pro- 
hibited. In that year there was a ball given by a M. L——, where 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duc de Nemours, and the Duc d’Aumale, 
according to the papers, appeared disguised,—the first as a débardeur, 
the second en hussard, the last as a sailor. They amused themselves, 
among other things, by tearing the dresses of those who were not in 
costume. Their dancing was of such an animated nature that it 
would under other circumstances inevitably have ended in the tri- 
bunal of the police-court. The Duc de Nemours figured in his shirt- 
sleeves. As was said in the Reign of Terror, “It may be that we dance 
on a volcano, but it must be admitted that we dance well and vigor- 
ously.” It was a period when the democrats and the bourgeoisie were 
all-powerful, and their rampant ostentation was only held in check 
by their unbounded avarice. A young woman, who had on her marri- 
age-day blazed in diamonds, and had afterwards lost them (no matter 
how), said to one of her friends, ‘ Never have diamonds of your 
own: the pain is so terrible if you have to part with them.” What 
more could she have uttered if the subject had been her own off- 
spring? A deputy, attired in deep mourning, was accosted in the 
street by one of his friends ‘thus: “ Alas! who have you lost?” 
“ Lost?” replied the other; “I have lost nothing; I am in black 
because I have just become a widower!” A lady (wife of a rich 
government-officer), at one of her receptions, made the circle of her 
salon, as though she had been a queen at the Tuileries. She staid 
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for an instant with an early friend, and said to him with a patronis- 
ing air, “ And you, Monsieur—you have now settled in Paris?” 
The gentleman thus addressed replied at first, “Yes, Madame,” 
very respectfully; and then, seeing that they were unobserved, added 
confidentially, “ Ah, ¢i! Sophie, are you making fun of me with 


‘your fine airs?” The king conceived himself bound to humour the 


populace; and as he had by nature none of that lofty and imperious 
grace of manner which was born with the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, and which distinguished our own royal Stuarts even in their 
most profligate insolence, he was obliged to undergo a good deal of 
that kind of thing to which the President of the United States is 
periodically expected to submit. Yet he never exercised any con- 
siderable influence, or acquired popularity, or even respect. Though 
the French are in some respects a parsimonious people, they cannot 
bear that the king should appear so. The contrast which in this 
respect is furnished by the present emperor is one very gratifying to 
their excitable and ambitious character; but Louis Philippe was the 
laughing-stock even of Punch, with his shabby umbrella and bourgeois 
costume. He undersold the game- and fruit-market, to the great 
disgust of the costermongers. His stables were disgracefully ap- 
pointed, and his horses and equipage excited the derision of both 
natives and foreigners. Attempts at assassination were frequent. 
The queen rejoiced when her sons were in Africa, feeling more secure 
of their safety there than in the streets of Paris. When the son of 
the Duchess of Orleans was born, and the cannons were fired in 
honour of the event, some one said, “ See how pleased the Parisians 
are. They have one more prince to outrage and hound down.” The 
editor of a journal was accused of printing matter which could only 
be construed as a personal attack on the king. Before the court he 
avowed frankly that such was his intention and object in writing 
the aforesaid article. The jury, however, found him “not guilty.” 
The next day the journal contained an explanation of this anomaly, 
to the effect that the jury had acquitted the editor in order to give a 
lesson to the government. The share of the press in bringing about 
this deplorable state of things was not small. No person, no prin- 
ciple, nothing was safe from scurrilous attack. Veneration, faith, 
and probity were, according to them, nowhere to be found, except in 
the ranks of the opposition; and an incredibly mean and selfish 
habit of mind seemed to pervade all ranks. Remembering all this, 
however we may blame Louis Napoleon for the excessive severity 
with which he treats the press, we can at least understand his motive. 
The editors never scrupled to inflame the passions of the people in 
any mischievous manner that occurred to them; and as a public 
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body of men they were deplorably corrupt. Les Guépes announced 
in September 1840, “the Journal des Débats has surrendered to 
M. Thiers, after a short siege and an ostentatious resistance ;” add- 
ing, “‘ Vieux coquet de M. Bertin.” As a rule, public writers seemed 
opposed to any government. The men in power were stigmatised 
as “members of an anti-national policy ;” they were “sold to the 
foreigner;” they were “tyrants, oppressors, demons of corruption.” 
Those out of power were “ worthy citizens,” “friends of the people,” 
“hope of the country,” “the voice of the nation,” “virtuous and dis- 
interested statesmen.” If the ministry resigned, and the opposition 
reigned in their stead, they then became tyrants, oppressors, demons 
of corruption, abominable in the sight of God and man; and the ex- 
ministers were transformed into worthy citizens, friends of the people, 
hope of the country, &c. We find M. Karr declaring that if by ex- 
treme chance a man were to be discovered in the streets of Paris who 
after strict examination could prove himself to be neither minister, 
secretary, or deputy, or member of some municipal committee, or 
council, or club, or society, or commission of inquiry, neither jour- 
nalist, national guard, or policeman, “be quite sure,” he says, “ that 
the man in question must be either the king or myself.” One of the 
great ambitions of the bourgeois mind was to become a full-fledged 
deputy, chiefly because these gentlemen were paid by the state, and 
had ample opportunity for the exercise of their jobbing propensities, 
either in a large or small way. If they could not accomplish, they 
could at least promise. The following is a list of the engagements 
entered into by one of the deputies while canvassing the electors: 
“Mem. to bear in mind,—A grant for the repairs of a certain 
church; a bonnet for the wife of M. F.; a polichinelle for the child 
of M. R.; a bridge over our river; some pralines a la vanille for 
the sister of M. B.—not over-burnt ; to be extremely independent.” 
Once in Paris, these persons hasten to forget their vows, and busy 
themselves in trying to obtain little posts under government, or 
bureauzx de tabac for their relations and friends. As the end of the 
session approaches, each one commences to recite his list: “I must 
not forget the repairs of the church, a green bonnet, burnt almonds, 
a bridge, and to be extremely independent; also the polichinelle for 
the child.” Then these deputies, usually stupidly silent, begin to 
clamour for a hearing. One ascends the tribune, and says, “ Mes- 
sieurs, I take advantage of the interest evinced touching the Spanish 
question to remind the chamber that the town of so-and-so ought to 
have a new bridge;” or another will announce, “ Oui, Messieurs, as 
the honourable member has truly said, liberty falls into decay,—yes; 
and there are other things which are in a state of dilapidation and 
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ruin, not less mournful. I allude to our church at N. 3; not only 
the sacred edifice itself, but the house of the curé, which is in a con- 
dition so disgraceful that he is obliged to lodge in a cabaret.” As 
time flies on, the deputies lose their heads entirely, and become quite 
crazy. They mix up one thing with the other, and cry out, “ Hold- 
ing, as I do, the distinguished dignity of deputy for , I shall be 
faithful to my pledges. I have promised a polichinelle (great 
‘hilarity),—I mean, that is, that I have promised a bridge to the 
town of .” The two last sittings of the chamber are scenes of 
tumult and disorder. One deputy has bought his green bonnet and 
burnt alnionds, but he remembers that he has not yet shown his 
extreme independence, and as it behoves him to do this in as ram- 
pant and outrageous a manner as may be, in order to attract the 
notice of his constituents, he makes a desperate leap on to the 
tribune on every possible occasion, opportune or otherwise; and 
whether he knows what is the question before the house or not, 
he cries out equally, “I distinctly and absolutely disapprove of the 
ministerial measure !” Finally, when he once more appears before 
his constituents, he distributes his toys, bonnets, and burnt-almonds; 
and for the rest he boldly declares, “ What I promised you before, 
when I had the honour of soliciting your votes, I promise you still. 
I will ever remain faithful to my word.” 

At the same time these bourgeois and democrats would fain 
be aristocrats. As was said of the Red Republicans in the days 
of the Revolution, when they expunged from the French dictionary 
the word canaille—Ces gens-li avaient peur de leur nom. The 
workmen who were employed to repaint the names of the streets 
at each corner, in all cases retrenched the new titles. Instead of 
the Rue de Richelieu, Rue de Condé, Rue de Grammont, one read 
Rue Richelieu, Rue Condé, Rue Grammont, Rue Astorg. But, on 
the other hand, a custom arose which is even now continued. The 
names and titles of the old nobility were derived from the vast 
estates which originally belonged to the families, but the parvenus 
coolly appropriated the names of the towns where they lived. Thus 
we have Dubois and Ollivier d’ Angers, Martin de Strasbourg, and 
Martin du Nord, Dupont de ’Eure, Michel de Bourges, and M: 
Granier de Cassagnac. Shopkeepers’ wives wore ornaments in their 
heads as nearly resembling coronets as they could manage it. A 
rich broker having bought a good deal of plate, caused it to be rolled 
down his staircase, in order to make it present an old and battered 
appearance. The wife of another, after displaying her luxurious 
boudoir to a circle of admiring friends, exclaimed, with a languid 
air, “It is very well, but not quite what I wish. I could not per 
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suade M. J. B., my husband, to expend on the decorations more 
than 100,000 francs, so I am obliged to put up with it as it is!” 
The room was draperied entirely with rich and costly lace, and 
those articles which are usually composed in bronze were of solid 
silver-gilt. The National newspaper declared that “there were 
now no bourgeois, as there was no aristocracy; class-distinctions 
existed no more.” According to one writer, royalty commits suicide 
—the bourgeois is destroying itself, and meanwhile poets go about 
mourning, and saying, “It is because we have no faith.” When 
the eldest son of the king married a Protestant, the papers agitated 
vehemently in behalf of what they called notre sainte religion. But 
when there was question of some ceremony of the Catholic Church 
approved of, or instituted by, authority, then they raised a howl 
against the Jesuits, the Ultramontanes, superstition, the priest- 
hood, and what not. The dinners given by journalists to their 
friends are denominated patriotic banquets; a ministerial dinner is 
called une séance bachique. If some émeute occurred, and the police 
arrived promptly on the scene, it was described thus: “The police, 
by an ill-timed interference, caused an inoffensive and quiet gather- 
ing to assume the appearance of a mischievous and unruly crowd, and 
a serious disturbance was the unfortunate result.” But if the police 
held off and did not present themselves until disorder had actually 
commenced, it was then: “ Instead of suppressing the thing at once 
(and it all originated in the cries of the gamins of the streets), the 
police, by their culpable negligence, allowed a slight confusion to 
become a formidable and tumultuous riot.” The bourgeois, in fact, 
grew accustomed to émeutes, and no longer saw any danger in them. 
In a geheral way, in disturbances of this kind the spectators formed 
one-half of those present, the police one-quarter, and the rioters’ 
themselves formed the other quarter. A day came when they no 
longer found them as amusing and harmless as a theatrical spectacle. 
Meanwhile they ate and drank, they bought and sold, and grew rich. 
and were merry. The rage for ease and luxury pervaded all classes,’ 
and no one wished to appear as he really was. , 

M. Karr relates an amusing experience of his with a black’ 
servant called Apollon Varai. The man complained incessantly 
that .he had too much work to perform, that he needed assist- 
ance, &c. At length M. Karr, wearied of his jeremiades, replied’ 
sharply, “ Hire a servant to wait upon you, then.” 

Two days afterwards Varai entered with the intelligence, “‘ Mon- 
sieur, I have arranged the matter.” 

“What matter?” -said M. Karr, who had forgotten the whole 
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“ The servant that monsieur desired me to engage.” 

M. Karr was greatly diverted at being thus taken at his word, 
but made no remark, and the following day the servant commenced 
his work. It grew to be quite a matter of course that the master 
should say to Varai, “ Varai, give your servant this letter to take 
to the post. Send your servant to buy some flowers.” Orders which 
were received by Varai with the imperturbable gravity of an ape. 
It was observable that the Negro was not only excessively rigorous 
and exacting in the service he required, but was also amazingly 
haughty and distant in his demeanour. Sometimes M. Karr actually 
interceded in behalf of the white servant. On which Varai replied, 
“ Monsieur, if you give ear to what he says, he will do absolutely 
nothing; he is deplorably lazy.” In fact the poor man cleaned the 
Negro’s boots as well as those which belonged to M. Karr. One 
day the latter said to Varai, “ Your man has not cleaned my boots 
properly.” Varai hastened down stairs, and a horrible uproar was 
heard. The next day the master called to Varai as usual, “Give 
your servant this letter for the post.” 

* Monsieur, I will carry it myself.” 

“ How so, Varai ?” 

“‘ Monsieur, I have discharged him this morning.” 

“ Ah, and are you intending to engage another ?” 

“No, monsieur, this one has really worn me out; they require 
too much looking after. I prefer doing the work myself.” 

From that time forth the Negro uttered no more complaints of 
haying too much to do. 

The government several times instituted prosecutions against 
different journals, but with very indifferent success. The editors 
evaded the law very cleverly, and by hints and innuendoes permitted 
their real sentiments to be clearly seen through a very thin dis- 
guise. They did not actually name his Majesty, King Louis 
Philippe; they merely alluded to a certain influential person—the 
crown, the powers that be, the chateau, the throne—a trick similar 
to one played by a contumacious individual who felt aggrieved at 
a byelaw, established by the mayor of a certain small town, which 
forbade any one walking in the streets after 9 p.m. without a lantern 
in his hand. This person went out, and was speedily stopped by the 
constable; when the following conversation took place : 

“ Are you not aware, monsieur, of the regulation ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Well, where is your lantern ?” 

“ Here it is, without doubt” (producing it). 

“ But there is no candle in it, monsieur.” 
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“There was nothing about a candle mentioned in the regula- 
tion.” 

“Very well, you may proceed, monsieur.” 

The mayor, much annoyed, reworded the edict, and it was laid 
down that each lantern was to have its own candle. The next day 
our friend was again brought up, and this time before the mayor. 

“ Ah, monsieur, so it is you, is it? Ihave heard of your con- 
tumacy. Was it not you who were warned by the constable yester- 
day 

“Tt was, Mr. Mayor.” 

“ But you are aware of the alteration in the law?” 

“T am, Mr. Mayor.” 

“Eh bien! Where, then, is your lantern ?” 

“ Here it is, your worship.” 

“Good; but where is your candle? You had no light with 
you.” 

“ Here is my candle, your worship; and as for light, the regula- 
tion contains no intimation that the candle is to be lighted.” 

The mayor was obliged to dismiss the ingenious culprit; and 
published a more detailed order: that each man was to carry a 
lantern which was to contain a candle, and that the candle must in 
all cases be lighted. 

One journal invented the absurd plan of distinguishing be- 
tween Louis Philippe Duc d’Orleans, and Louis Philippe King of 
France; and this example was much followed. When injurious 
things were to be written, or personal attacks were to be made, 
they explained that the Duke of Orleans was the person to whom 
they referred. Government officials in their turn imitated, as far 
as they could, the vices of the old aristocracy, and in coarseness and 
want of decency did greatly excel them. At one time Mdlle. Rachel 
was formally invited to take a place in what is in France equivalent 
to the strangers’ gallery in the House of Commons in this country, 
for the purpose of studying parliamentary eloquence ; but it appeared 
afterwards that she was present certainly, but only to assist in taking 
the scrutiny of votes. And in Nov. 1840 we find this remark in 
Les Guépes, “It is said that when men reign, women rule; but when 
women reign, men rule. The ministry of last April represented 
the sentiments and wishes of Mdlle. Plessis, of the Thédtre Frangais ; 
that of March inaugurated the reign of Madame Dosne, and Mdlle. 
Fitzjames, of the Opéra Frangais ; but with the new cabinet Mdlle. 
Rachel returns to power.” 

The riches which were so ostentatiously displayed were, however, 
very unequally distributed, and the poor suffered very severely; 
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oan several, indeed, died of starvation, a very rare thing in France, where 
J out-door relief is afforded according to certain rules, and the really 
deserving are carefully sought out and cherished by a specially 
organised staff of charitable and religious individuals. In Rome, 
the government of which is .so frequently assailed by the English 
} press, death by hunger is a thing unknown; whereas the Lancet 
( stated that some years ago in England they averaged three a week. 
H Complaints were made about this time as to the want of proper 
. order and regularity visible with respect to the interment of the 
dead. In several cemeteries the person who superintended the 
making of the graves neither knew, nor was he called on to learn, 
the name of the person to be buried. The officer who registered 
the titles, sex, and name, and the officer who superintended the 
funeral, were two different people. The consequence of this divided 
responsibility was that no one could certainly tell the exact spot 
where their friend or relative rested; and tears were shed, and 
immortelles hung, in nine cases out of ten, over the wrong tomb. 
j At the time of the cholera, a few years before, a still more horrible 
and heartless system had prevailed. The terror which pervaded all 
classés was so excessive, and the death-rate so large, that scenes 
occurred almost as terrible as those depicted by De Foe in the time 
of the plague. Thus, in Paris, the dead were conveyed by the 
i dozen, or the score; and the coffins were numbered and distinguished 
as No. 1, No. 2, &c., and were then piled up in one enormous pit- 
f like grave. Each coffin was deposited for a few moments in the 
choir of the chapel, and the hearse-driver and assistants thus ex- 
{ horted the mourners : 
“Come forward, No. 1. Relatives of No. 1, come and weep for 
ee your dead. That is sufficient for No. 1. Proceed with No. 2.” 
ue “ Advance, the friends of No. 2. Do not waste time. We are 
| not here for our own amusement. Expedite your grief. Weep, and 
{ pass on.” 
All went on smoothly until No. 6 was brought forward; but 
owing to the careless method in which the number had been in- 
{ scribed, none could say whether the numeral in question was in 
fe reality 6 or 9—it might be either. 
— “Whose is this coffin? Who owns it? Let us see; we must 
-— compromise matters. Come, friends of No. 6 and No. 9; advance, 
both of you, mourn, and pass on quickly.” 
This is a ghastly anecdote, but it gives a good idea of the coarse 
7 materialism and degraded sentiment of the period. One more in- 
r cident, of a sufficiently whimsical nature, which occurred at a custom- 
| house, and we must conclude for the present. 
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A certain Madame had business which required her pre- 
sence at , and a journey over the frontier was accordingly under- 
taken. It was just after the miscarriage of the Strasbourg affair. 
And not only were the douane exceedingly rigid in exercising their 
right of search for prohibited or contraband goods, but the police 
were in a fiercely suspicious and disagreeable temper. Madame 
was a very tall woman, and Nature had bestowed on her a very for- 
midable pair of moustaches ; altogether she resembled a dragoon in 
disguise, much more than a member of the gentler sex. Under these 
circumstances it is not wonderful that the custom-house officers re- 
garded her at first with suspicion, and at last with a vigilant hostility. 
In their own minds they were convinced that Madame was a 
man, and that all the graceful undulations of form (and the poor 
lady was vain of her figure, if not of her face) were really composed 
either of compact packages of costly lace or cigars, or, more shocking 
still, concealed the different portions of an infernal machine, to be 
screwed together for the most wicked of purposes, when occasion 
served. After several consultations such as French douaniers de- 
light in, they informed the supposed gentleman that they intended 
searching her person. Madame was naturally outraged at the bare 
idea. ‘What did they mean? Had they the intention of insulting 
her? She claimed, at any rate, the right of being searched by mem- 
bers of her own sex.”” Much embarrassed, the custom-officers sum- 
moned the female searchers, and bade them perform their duty. But 
in France women are not always the gentler or the weaker sex. The 
female searchers shared the mistake of the men, and were indignant 
at being requested to superintend the operation. “It was an un- 
worthy joke, an infamous idea, so to insult them; but they knew 
their place, their privileges ; never would they touch, not even with 
a little finger, so much as even the shawl or bonnet in which M. le 
militaire had chosen to masquerade.” Here was a dilemma; and 
as Madame would not permit the officers to touch her, and the 
women would not allow themselves even to be shut in a room with 
her, they were eventually obliged to permit madame to continue her 
journey in triumph—under surveillance bien entendu. 
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Che Ball at Chateau Landin, 


Aveust 17738. 


"Twas autumn: night was falling fast 

In Chateau Landin’s ancient town; 
Huge shadows its tall houses cast 

Upon the pavement darkly down; 
From one, the stateliest of them all, 

Streamed blaze of lights—streamed music’s sound— 
While on the threshold of its hall 

Were parting lovers found. 


A maiden in her robes of white, 
Rose-tinted slippers on her feet, 
Stood, all unheeding that the night 
Grew wild, and rain began to beat 
’Gainst the door-pillars. “ Hasten back 
She whispered in her lover's ear ; 
“ All will seem desolate and black 
Till thou again art here.” 


“ Sweet Marie, ’tis a luckless chance 
Calls me to-night from thee away, 
Yet keep for me the supper-dance— 
Ever the gayest of the gay ! 
My duty done, my horse shall find 
Winged speed in once more seeking thee. 
One kiss !”—and like the rushing wind 
Away hath vanished he. 


Away across the echoing streets, 
And up, up to the sheltering hill, 
Goes the young lover, who repeats 
Marie’s soft, soothing whisper still. 
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“ All will seem desolate and black, 
She said, till I again am there; 
Lurked direst dangers on the track, 
All these for her I'd dare !” 


Upon the summit of the hill 
He paused, to cast one glance behind, 
Where from that mansion lights streamed still, 
While music floated on the wind. 
But loud the thunder pealed.—“ On, on ; 
My duty calls; I must obey !” 
And swift his steed and he are gone 
Along the lonely way. 


The great lake-pond that on the height 
Above the town all peacefully 

Was wont to bask in the moon’s light 
Now, with wild wavelets fearfully 

Furrowed, with aspect menacing 
Whirled white spray high in air: 

Giving out murmured muttering, 

As Julian rode on there. 


Along the banks of the wild stream, 
The river named “ Of Tears” he past, 
Which fed the lake, and swoll’n did seem 
Beyond its usual breadth. He cast 
One glance behind, he heaved one sigh, 
Then swiftly spurred his horse along, 
While lightnings flash athwart the sky, 
And thunder pealeth strong ! 


As leagues away he rode on still, 
He heard a wildly-thrilling sound 
From Chateau Landin’s distant hill, 
And felt strange motion in the ground. 
As at that moment ’gainst him all 
The storm’s wild fury seemed displayed, 
He thought, “ How blest if at the ball ; 
Beside Marie I stayed!” 
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i) Notre.—This ballad is founded on a fact narrated by Emile Souvestre, in 
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Ah ! little deemed he, far away, 

The horrors of that awful hour 
When the lake’s barriers gave way, 

And down with overwhelming power 
The waters rushed, submerging all,— 

The luckless town, the hapless race ! 
Most perished dancing at the ball,— 

Heaven to their souls give grace ! 


Two days had passed. Distracted, worn, 

The wretched Julian Marie sought ; 
At length, upon the third sad morn, 

The waters gone, he reached the spot 
Where, in the ball-room, calm she lay ; 

While fastened in her girdle light— 
His gift of love that fatal day— 

A moss-rose bud bloomed bright ! 


Since then doth Chateau Landin’s town 
Waste and untenanted remain ; 
The grass grows all its streets adown, 
And market-place where none seek gain. 
The great lake-pond upon the hill 
Still keeps its mournful murmuring ; 
While nightly in the church-tower still 
Prayers for the dead priests sing ! 


Fitz-Sron. 


his work called Les Derniers Bretons, The “Julian” of the ballad was his 
father, then a youth of eighteen. 
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KILLARNEY. 


WELL, my dear B——, we have passed a clear week at Killarney, 
a spot I have all my life desired to see; and the winding valley, 
with all its lovely lakes, lies in my memory, a fair picture framed by 
mountain ranges, and these again girdled on both sides by the blue 
sea. When the first glimpse of those hill ranges are seen above the 
horizon, crisp and jagged, what aerial visions fill the imagination !— 
visions of calm days among the heights, when the fret of life is far 
away ; of still tarns, whose black waters fill unknown depths; of rocks 
clustered about their brink like companies of qnchanted men; of 
mists curling round the peaked summits, and dissolving while we 
gaze; of sunshine and shadow chasing each other over the slopes in 
endless play; of heaps of purple heather and golden gorse; of the 
slippery turf and browsing goats; of cottages that look like toys in 
the green distance, and fields apparently small enough for the culti- 
vation of toiling fairies ;—all these are folded in the magic recesses 
of that mountain land to which we are rushing rapidly by the un- 
poetic train. You see I remember vividly our Welsh experiences of 
ten long years ago. 

We had the courage to take lodgings in the town of Killarney, 
in spite of printed and spoken remonstrances to the contrary. The 
great hotels are doubtless luxurious enough, but we preferred seeing 
how tlie town went on, and settled into a house whose apartments 
were shared between a stout sea-captain and his two ladies and three 
Hindoos out on their travels: “ Yellow gintlemen that breakfasted 
on eggs and inions,” says our little maid-servant. As I sat at the 
window of these our lodgings, I thought that either Thackeray’s 
description of the disgraces of Killarney were much exaggerated, or 
that its ways were mended, both in a literal and figurative sense. I 
have seen, these sunny mornings, plenty of women with respectable 
hooded cloaks; a Carmelite monk; a well-dressed lady driving up 
to the door of the neighbouring post-office; a tall stout priest 
standing at the threshold of his neat white house in colloquy with 
two peasant women; donkey-carts in abundance, and tribes of bare- 
footed boys and girls, barefooted but not otherwise wretched-looking. 
And I solemnly depose that I have not seen one pig, nor even the 
fragment of a pipe ; still less any body sitting in the gutter. 

On the afternoon of our arrival we rushed off to Kenmare de- 
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mesne, the grounds belonging to Lord Castlerosse, where the Queen 
visited some few years ago. Here we had our first view of the Lower 
ur Lake, with its great background of mountains, I pass over descrip- 
q tions; every body knows that the lakes of Killarney are a glorious 
dream of clear waters, green islands, verdant arbutus, and that the 
Colleen Bawn fell into one of them, and was supposed to be drowned 
“all out.” Absurd and yet touching force of association,—bidding 
us treasure in our fancy every little bit of human interest, true or 
fictitious. It does not seem much to matter which, when we remember 
that Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” actually created a crowd for the 
Trosachs and Loch Katrine; built hotels, started steamers and 
coaches, and guided, as with a fairy finger, that endless stream of 
tourists which for fifty autumns has poured over Scotland with un- 
tiring zeal and curiosity. What Scott did for his native lakes and 
mountains, Moore and Gerald Griffin have done for Killarney, though 
with less overwhelming interest. The story of O’ Donoghue of the 
Lakes yet remains to be illustrated by some master poet, who should 
gather up the traditions of the hero into an immortal tale. Never- 

. theless, en attendant it’s well to have the Colleen Bawn. 
On the following morning we drove to the Gap of Dunloe in 
" company with the stout sea-captain, who was the living image of 
Gog in Guildhall. A tall stout man, with a voice proceeding from 
the depths of his stomach, and his face fringed by a considerable 
-- beard, he was so fearfully like the guardian genius of London that 
it made me quite uncomfortable. I should not have been surprised 
3 at reading in the newspaper that the wooden monster was mysteriously 
absent! Gog carried at his belt a large brass bugle, wherewith to 
\ , awake the echoes; and play he did; but it was not his melody which 
( was repeated back from the mountain side, stealing forth with such 
wonderful precision and accuracy as to make me courageously reject 
| all scientific explanation, and declare that wandering musical spirits 
| they must be. Whole airs were softly copied from the hill-side, the 


i human musician (a blind man playing on a violin) himself unseen 
and unheard. We heard, from where we stood, only the echo, not 
the instrument or the voice. The tenderest musical inflections seemed 
to be floating in the air; springing up from between the tufts of 
heather and gray weather-beaten stones, and dissolving like the sum- 
mer mists. I could not have believed in such an illusion if we had 
: it not hunted out the real player and convinced ourselves that he was on 
as \ our side of the valley, hidden by a natural recess in the wayside. As 

to the Gap of Dunloe, it is a great nick in the mountains, crossed by 
masses of glacial drift, through which both road and river now cut 
their way. The two last deposits left by the glacier may be identified 
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en by the geologist; after which the local climate became warmer, and 
ver the everlasting snows melted from the heights of Killarney. We 
ip- pursued the usual track, too well known by too many people to re- 
us quire minute description; you will find it in the guide-books and in 
he plenty of places beside, but it was as fresh to me as the Garden of 
ed Eden to Adam when first he opened his eyes therein; and when we 
ng - emerged on the flank of the Tomies, the Black Valley, the savage 
or Cummeenduff, running up into the western mountains, was the wildest 
er thing Ihave seen for many a year. We found our way back through 
he the Long Range to the Lower Lake, winding through the clear brown Be. 
id water, heavily fringed with trees and the rich vegetation of this . 
of climate ; here the broad floating leaves and yellow cups of the water- 
~ lily, there the scarlet berries of the mountain-ash peeping amidst 
d massive thickets of oak. Singing voices and bugle-notes reached us 
h from the other boats before and behind, and were caught up and sent 
ie back by the lofty precipices. It was like a tranquil glimpse of fairy- 
d land; if I had seen the “good people, little people,” of William 
- Allingham’s ballad, “ trooping all together” down a mossy rock, 


bathing their tiny white feet in one of the tiny coves, or swimming 
out to fight the floating daddy long-legs, or playing see-saw from the 
ends of the purple-feathered bulrushes, I should have had no right 
to be astonished; indeed, I shouldn’t have been astonished. Be it 
noted that the water in the Long Range was lower this year than in 
the memory of living boatmen, since “’98,” they said. So shallow 
was the passage in many places that the bottom of the boat grated 
sharply on the stones; twice we had to land and walk on while 
| the lightened craft cleared some shallow; and a deep dark line all 
round the rocks showed the depth to which the water had sunk 
during the long drought. When we emerged from the Long Range 
into the large lake we found the surface so rough, raised by one of 
those sudden unaccountable squalls common to such districts, that 
more than one passenger (which we need not particularise) became 
uneasy; water got into the bottom of the boat, water dashed up about 
its sides; we sat with our feet in a puddle; and the sea-captain grum- 
bled at one of the oarsmen, who kept making awkward strokes. The 
young lady hoped there was no danger, the elderly lady stoutly 
averred there was none, in that sort of extra-courageous manner 
which owns suspicion; a third lady said she didn’t mind, as it was a 
row-boat—if it had been a sail-boat she should have thought it very 
queer. Amidst these observations we neared the peninsula of Ross, 
and reached the quay close under the fine old castle, glad of a brisk 
walk home to Killarney to obviate the effects of wet feet upon excited 


imaginations. 
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Another day we paddled across to Innisfallen, which famed and 
sacred island has a strange weird look mingled with its exceeding 
beauty. The ruins date back from the sixth century, a time so remote 
in English ears that it seems almost impossible and fictitious. Yet 
‘there is no reasonable doubt attaching to the antiquity of the in- 
numerable stone churches and oratories scattered over Ireland. 
Those of Innisfallen are half hidden in groves of ash, hawthorn, holly, 
and yew. On the western point of the isle a series of sharp lime- 
stone rocks run out into the water. They have been so violently 
contorted by past volcanic action that the strata are perpendicular 
instead of horizontal. And there probably sat the monks of Innis- 
fallen who composed those historic annals now preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. Innisfallen looks upon lovely views on all 
sides. On the east Ross Castle rises from the woods; just a fine 
keep surrounded by outworks, and exceedingly graceful in its fif- 
teenth-century architecture. It was the last place in Munster that 
held out against the English Parliament in 1641, being finally sur- 
rendered to Ludlow, 5,000 Irish laying down their arms. Tradition 
says they were induced to surrender by seeing a fleet of boats on the 
lake, there being a local legend that Ross was only to surrender to 
ships of war. 

The other great sight of Killarney is Muckross Abbey and 
Muckross demesne. The latter is the beautiful and well-kept park 
of Mr. Herbert, more like an English park than any thing I have 
seen in Ireland; the abbey is small, but the conventual buildings 
remain, though roofless, and the entire pile is beautifully draped 
with ivy; while in the centre of the perfect cloisters stands an enor- 
mous yew. The MacCarthy Mores and the O’Donoghues lie 
buried in the chancel. The latter are descendants of him who rides 
over the lake on a white horse every seventh May morning. The 
last O’ Donoghue buried there was a schoolfellow of one of our party; 
the present chieftain is the member for Tipperary; he too will come 
and lay his bones one day in this ancestral grave in the ruined abbey- 
church. The churchyard is a mass of fern-fringed mounds, a most 
singular and beautiful decoration for a tomb. If it were not for the 
midges, who dash the most exuberant artistic zeal by savage attacks 
in the very middle of a “lonely wash,” one might spend days in 
sketching Muckross. But midges are an impossible torture for those 
whom they happen to like, and they inflicted 131 poisonous bites on 
one of our party, who remembers Muckross with mingled sensations 
of admiration and dismay. 

The geology and the botany of the Lakes ot Killarney are such as 
to enhance their romantic interest. The district belongs to that old 
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red sandstone illustrated and illumined by Hugh Miller's pen; and 
also to the limestone which crops up in the islands. ‘“ O’Donoghue’s 
Library,” at the north-west point of Ross Island, is formed of alter- 
nate layers of chert and limestone, which weathering out unequally, 
give the broken fragments of the rock an appearance not unlike that 
of a lot of large books tumbled about. So says the “ Geological 
Survey.” The thickness of the old red in this district is very great. 
Red and yellow sandstones together, they may be estimated as some- 
thing like 12,000 feet. But with the exception of a few imperfect 
and rare impressions of plants no fossils have been found. Some 
igneous rocks occur here and there, but all those great peaks and 
magnificent shoulders of mountains, whose hollows look so like ex- 
tinct volcanoes, are no such thing, according to geologists. Both the 
Reeks and the opposite ranges near Tralee are only “old red which 
have been upheaved by forces acting from below, and afterwards acted 
upon from above by denudation.” It is also certain that the lakes 
were once much larger, and that the land has slowly risen. “ Lime- 
stone rocks away on the pasture-land of Cahernane demesne show 
bases which have been perfectly eaten away by the action of water.” 

The botany of all this part of the country is of the same type as 
that of Spain—Andalusian, according to the nomenclature of Prof. 
Forbes, who believed that a great continent once connected the two 
regions, and that it bore the peculiar fauna and flora which are still 
met with in the Azores, Madeira, Spain, and Ireland. The arbutus, 
for instance, is only indigenous here and in Spain, and the Tricho- 
manes radicans of Killarney is otherwise confined to the north of 
Africa, Madeira, the West Indies, and Western Spain. The beautiful 
heaths are of Andalusian kindred, have “blue blood” in their veins; 
and the saxifrage, or London-pride, which grows over these rocks in 
pretty green matting, has its only other home in the Spanish Mediter- 
ranean. Don’t you remember Mrs. Howitt’s charming ballad? 

“T had a garden when a child, 
I kept it all in order ; 
It had—I forget what, and haven’t the book, 
And London-pride was its border.” 

I thought of that ballad yesterday, when I grubbed up a plant from 
@ mossy crevice. My mind reverted to my own little garden in the 
heart of Warwickshire, and spired pink blossoms shooting up therein. 
Sweet starry link between two childhoods, two friends of diverse gene- 
rations, and three countries of most diverse aspect: the fat and fertile 
shires of England, the storm-beaten shores of the West of Ireland, 
and the blue brightness of the Spanish Mediterranean! For the rest, 
the vegetation of Killarney is of extraordinary luxuriance ; every rock 
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is draped with moss and ivy,—the moss in moist heavy clumps, the 
ivy spread out flat, like delicate green lacework. The heather and 
the fern, and the gorse and the blackberries, and the great flat toad- 
stools, and the reeds and the rushes, and all manner of blossoms, 
chiefly purple and yellow, and the broad water-lilies, and the gray 
lichens, and a thousand-and-one sorts of grass, all matted up together, 
and twisted round each other’s legs in rich confusion—such is the 
general aspect of every bank and every islet near these famous lakes. 
They are fed upon dew, and nourished by the mountain mist, till 
for richness there is nothing like them to be seen. This is a suc- 
cinct description of the impression made on me by the low levels ; but 
therewith, of course, we were not contented. The passion for climb- 
ing, which causes every belfry tower in foreign cities to possess an 
irresistible attraction to wandering feet, may well be efficacious in 
scaling any mountain in these dominions, even were it the highest 
point of the Reeks. That, however, we let alone. 

Aug. 27. “ Ride Mangaton, and it will make your hair grow,” 
wrote an Irish friend to me. The expression struck me; not ride 
on, or ride over, but simply “ride Mangaton,”@s though it were a 
vast tract of country, a world in itself; and so it is, and gave me a 
variety of geographical experience I never had before. Mangaton, 
be it known to those who have never visited this part of the Queen’s 
dominions, is a huge clump of a mountain, broad-shouldered, round- 
headed, and rising to 2,756 feet, some 200 feet less in altitude than 
Cader Idris. A pony can be ridden to within a short distance of the 
top, which is sufficiently isolated to allow a clear view on all sides. 
The first part of the ascent is by an easy lane behind the Muckross 
hotel; this conducts pony and pedestrian on to a broad sloping shoul- 
der, strewn with boulders left there by the avalanches of the olden 
time, and thickly overgrown with moss and heather. From this plat- 
form the whole of the Lower or Great Lake is seen lying as on a map; 
not too distant to be picturesque. The tower of Ross Castle, the 
curious crooked peninsula which it guards, the sharp little rock called 
O’Donoghue’s prison, and the green groves of Innisfallen, spring from 
the level of that broad blue water, to whose brink the hanging woods 
of the mountains dip upon the south. But not alone is Killarney 
beautiful from the slopes at the base of Mangaton. Nine miles from 
its western edge is the bright sheet of Castlemaine Haven, the ex- 
treme end of the Bay of Dingle. It appears to be a land-locked lake, 
but it is really an arm of the great Atlantic, and lies like a flake of 
lapis lazuli amidst the fields. It is as a reminder of the land across 
the western waters to the people who lived in those small cabins 
among the heather. Lord Castlerosse wishes to clear and plant this 
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part of his estate. He has already “ emigrated” many of the moun- 
taineers to Canada, providing for their reception on the other side 
of the ocean, and giving them a gratuity to start with. Next year 
more are to go; far from unwilling, it would seem; yet it is sad 
that such bright-eyed girls and stalwart men must quit these glorious 
Kerry mountains, never to return. 

A little farther on, the ascent becomes desperately steep, but the 
pony plods its careful way; the Lower Lake shrinks at our feet, the 
fringed islands lessen, but the distance begins to expand. The old 
road to Tralee is seen stretching over the hills on the opposite side 
of the plain; and over the point where the road is lost spreads a 
dim line of distance, which broadens as we ascend. It is the flat 
land somewhere about the mouth of the Shannon. Turning to the 
east, towards England, a great blue pile begins to show itself—the 
pile of the far-distant Galtees in Tipperary. The steep ascent sur- 
mounted, we again follow a comparatively level path towards the 
Devil’s Punch-Bowl, a tarn occupying a deep hollow, which has surely 
been a crater. The hill on one side rises in a precipitous incline; a 
narrow walk encircles the tarn; and under the clear cold water is 
seen as narrow a ledge of white rock, varying from two to six feet 
perhaps in width. Beyond that is sudden depth, and blackness awful 
to behold. The proprietor was up here lately with ropes and lead, 
but no bottom could he find. The wind ripples over the leaden 
surface, creating a sort of ghastly smile; guides and tourists loiter 
laughingly about the brim. The ponies climb like cats after a bit 
of fresher grass. There is life and light above, blackness and death 
below, a touch of tragedy upon the mountain side. We recall fearful 
drownings; one only too recent, when a young girl was sucked in 
while bathing in a lake, her mother and sister watching helpless on 
the shore. How is it that in the realm of beautiful and beneficent 
Nature there are spaces, secret regions, full, doubtless, of their own 
special use and loveliness, but antagonistic to man? Think of the 
secret windings of tortuous caves, whose paths break off into fathom- 
less wells, whose roofs rise into viewless darkness; think of the 
glaring centre of the glorious fire, of the fierce, delightful activity 
of the voleano; think of the broad sandy solitude of the desert. It 
is not merely true that these places are unsuitable to man; they are 
more than that; they seem to contain an alien influence; and our 
ancestors finely caught and embodied their idea when they peopled 
the cavern with busy gnomes, smelting gold and polishing jewels with 
eager crooked fingers; when they gave genii to the Arabian desert; 
salamanders to the roaring fire ; treacherous, melancholy water-spirits 


to the low-lying lakes; and dangerous fiends and Sabbat witches to 
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the black mysterious depths of the mountain tarn. Between these 
various creatures, good and bad, and man there might be indeed 
alliance, but no kinship. Gnomes may bestow the blessing or the 
curse of their golden stone; genii may serve, under protest, the cun- 
ning spell of the skilful sorcerer; salamanders may flit across the 
fiery background of some German legend; fiends and witches may 
clutch the unwilling soul of some wretched felon who has tampered 
with their unholy lore; but to the sensitive frame and timid imagina- 
tion of the human race the best of such uncanny creatures is almost 
as fearful as the worst. We tremble at their beneficence, and expect 
that it will change into sudden curses; and the wiser we grow the 
more willing we are to leave them undisputed possession of their 
own kingdoms, retaining for ourselves the feathered fields of purple 
heather, the smelling pastures and the golden corn, the blue surface 
of sea and lake, the sculptured gates and pinnacled churches of the 
homes of men. 

Leaving the Devil’s Punch-Bowl, where the ponies are unsaddled, 
and whence we proceed on foot, the path ascends sharply for some 
little way, and then becomes a kind of terrace upon the mountain 
side. As it gradually circles towards the south, a most astounding 
prospect opens upon the sight; the whole cluster of the Killarney 
mountains, the Tomies, the Purple Mountain, Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, 
Cummeenduff, and heaps of hills all piled up together, occupy one 
quarter of the compass. At their edge, to the left, lies the long 
fiord of Kenmare Bay, running up sharply into the land; and at its 
head the silver streak of the Atlantic Ocean, with the two great rocks 
called the Bull and Cow, looking in the distance just like ships. Even 
this, however, is not the summit; a broad breast of mountain yet 
rises above us, and tempts our feet, but it is all thick, soft, mossy 
bog, which would be well-nigh impassable but for the extraordinary 
dryness of the late summer. Nevertheless, we struggle upwards, and 
with wet feet and panting breath reach the topmost table-land, and 
the cairn of rough stones in the centre. From this cairn what is the 
bewildering sight we see? It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
we see the greater part of the south of Ireland. From the estuary 
of the Shannon to the west, round by the Bay of Dingle to the Bay of 
Kenmare; past the gullies, where Bantry penetrates the land; across 
to the line of sea and shore by Cork; on to the long blue line of the 
Galtees, and even to a faint but fixed cloud, which can be nought 
save the mountains of Waterford; across north to the county of 
Limerick, and north-east to the Devil's Bit—such is the landscape. 
There she lies, the fair, the fabled land of Ireland, rich and fertile, 
grand and romantic, seen upon a blue sunshiny day, such as may not 
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come round again for a month. Ah, how the petty miseries of life 
ought to fade in the imagination amidst the lessons of a sight like 
this! the power of God exercised in ways so mighty and so minute, 
through long ages of which we have no ken; the vast changes, vast 
alike whether rapidly effected or wrought out by agencies at present 
existing ; the flood and the fire; the iceberg and the roaring wind; 
the circling ether; the vivifying light ebbing and flowing from star 
to star; the cities and villages so full of men and women, each all- 
important to their own friends, each straining their divers faculties 
for their divers purposes,—all this may surely help to give breadth 
and calmness to our view of life, and seem to nourish, by exterior 
teachings, the faith and patience which spring from a far other 
source. It ill becomes the Christian to exaggerate the effect of the 
teachings of Nature. They will neither infuse belief into the heart 
of mankind nor sustain the force of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
But their power to widen and to chasten the character which pos- 
sesses fixed convictions of the purposes of God to man is eminently 
remarkable. Neither bigotry nor narrowness can stand against an 
intelligent communion with Nature. The very vastness which makes 
her seem desolate, in the hour when a man would turn to her for 
comfort in sorrow, serves to ennoble his conception of the living God. 
There is health to the body in the free air and fresh water of the 
mountain sides; there is health to the brain in the visions it offers 
to the eye, and the suggestions it gives to the mind; and there is 
rest to the heart and soul in the contemplation of that Power which 
holdeth us in the hollow of His hand, as the lakes lie in the hollows 
of the mountain and the land amidst the deeps of the sea. 

Of the descent from Mangaton much need not be said. As the 
proportions of hill and vale gradually regain their accustomed aspect, 
the dazzled eyes measure all things as before. In the calm evening 
sunshine there was no change, and the blue peaks were motionless 
on the horizon. Only to us who left the mountain summit and re- 
gained the daily level, trees and houses wore their pristine air of 
importance, and the aerial vision receded into the caves of memory’s 
enchanted land. 


GLENGARIFF. 

September 1. Fancy, my dear B——, an inlet of the Spanish 
coast of the Bay of Biscay,—smooth water, luxuriant ferns, starry 
London-pride, fine mountains, the whole drenched well-nigh daily 
by Atlantic showers,—and you have an idea of Glengariff, the 
lovely creek which turns to the westward out of the great fiord of 
Bantry Bay. Roche’s hotel, where we have settled ourselves, is 
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on the wooded slope to the east; winding paths lead down to the 
water’s edge; the green sea-water, clear as crystal, ebbing and flow- 
ing round its rocky islands, whose shores at low tide are fringed by 
orange bands of sea-weeds, of which an intense colour is visible for 
miles, Glengariff is a lovely place, a short day’s distance from 
Killarney, a long day’s ride from Cork. It is so far from common 
routes that the post comes in at noon, having gone out two hours pre- 
viously; so that we are a day further than usual from communica- 
tion with our fellow-creatures. No one taking up their rest in this 
hotel would, however, realise that they were in the far west. It was 
built eleven years ago, and stands visible from afar, like a great 
white bird with two wings, its rooms all ingeniously contrived so as 
to look out on to the view. It is the resort of long-backed cars from 
Cork and Killarney; and people alight here for the night, and while 
away the next morning in a way that aggravates us residents of a 
week’s duration; so little can they know of the beauty of the bay. 
From our windows we see the waters, considerably foreshortened, 
and a fine group of mountains rising beyond, terminating in the 
Sugar-Loaf and adjacent ranges; the greater mass of Hungry Hill is 
out of sight. To the left we see the spire of the elegant litile Pro- 
testant church, lately built under the auspices of Lord Bantry, who 
has bestowed upon it a painted-glass window in memory of his late 
wife. The Catholic chapel is further up the road; a very poor 
building, wofully contrasting with Pugin’s Cathedral at Killarney, 
and with the accounts of the new church at Kenmare, whose stained- 
glass and stone carving, executed by Irish workmen, will be the 
glory of the district. 

The state of the poor here is about as wretched as can be con- 
ceived: a man’s wages are from sixpence to tenpence a day; for 
girls and women there is nothing to do. No leases are given, either 
of farms or cottage-holdings. The chief business is in butter, which 
is sent to Cork. The export is managed free of expense by the 
farmers taking it in turns to convey the firkins of the neighbourhood, 
Each cart will carry eighteen or twenty firkins, collected from the 
various farms. We saw two well-laden vehicles standing ready in 
the village this morning. The cows pick up a living on the hill- 
sides, and in fields just rescued from the bog and the stones, and may 
be seen climbing in places which would appear inaccessible save to 
the light-footed goat. The houses are built of gray stone, warmly 
thatched, even to the stumpy chimneys; they are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the rocks. The population which inhabits them is, 
in spite of the wretched poverty, less distressing than one would be 


apt to imagine. The young girls are very blooming, and trip along 
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with their bare feet and their shawl-covered heads as if oppressed by 
few cares beyond that of a wish to go to America and earn wages. 
The wish to emigrate is universal among the young people; but I 
cannot say they look suffering while in youth. As they grow older, 
the habit of constant out-door labour tells on the complexion, and 
they look old and worn before their time. Although so poor as to 
be almost wholly destitute of money, they are very honest. “The 
priest keeps ’em tight,” said our waiter to us. And the Protestant 
lodge-keeper at a neighbouring estate informed us that they were 
very harmless; indeed, they were never to be seen after dark, being 
afraid of bogies ! 

We have made our way into the national school, taught by a 
gentlemanly young man, born and bred in the south of Ireland. 
He has from sixty to seventy scholars, barefooted and ragged for the 
most part, but extremely sharp; going through the rivers and islands 
of their native land, and the lakes in the various countries of Europe, 
with great quickness and accuracy; being then tested in arithmetic, 
and writing down the most appalling sums with correctness. Two 
of these scholars were grown young women; one a remarkably tidy 
specimen, with good stout boots “to her feet,” neat petticoats of 
short dimensions, and the customary shawl. Then there was a little 
maid some twelve years old, whose delicate brow and thin peaked 
chin and slender figure, throwing itself into impossible angles, was 
the very copy of the pre-Raphaelite type. I have seen one of Ros- 
setti’s girls as like as a twin-sister to that child. It is not quite 
a pleasant image, but wonderfully expressive, and full of a certain 
sort of keen intellect. The boys, none of whom looked above twelve 
years old, were quick fellows; quicker and better-mannered than 
such ragged urchins would be with us. Bitter poverty in Ireland 
may exist, and exhibit painful outward signs, without the degrada- 
tion which almost invariably accompanies it in England. Nothing 
above a wayside tramp of the most wretched and hopeless descrip- 
tion could in England wear the outer garb of those bright-eyed, well- 
mannered boys and girls in the national school on the Bay of Glen- 
gariff. There was no village any where near; the church and two 
inns and three shops of Glengariff itself were a mile off, and do 
not in themselves constitute any thing to be called a village. The 
little people had trooped in from the scattered cabins in the moun- 
tain-valleys or on the shores of the bay. There was no clock in 
the school, and the time of day seemed to be ascertained by the 
regular passing of the mail-car! Altogether there was, to an Eng- 
lish eye, the queerest discrepancy between the intellectual imple- 
ments—the maps, slates, and school-books—and the complete des- 
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titution in the outward order of the place and its inhabitants. Love 
of learning has always been a characteristic of the Kerry people. 
They applied themselves to Latin in the days of the hedge-schools, 
and seem now desirous of taking every advantage of all modern 
helps to learning. \ 

On leaving the school, we made a bargain with a peasant-girl 
living in a neighbouring cabin that she and her father should row 
us home across the bay. Kate Macarthy had a short sturdy frame, 
clothed in very ragged petticoats; wild dark hair, a face which would 
have been handsome and intelligent but for a defect in one of the 
eyes. She spoke English pretty well; but her father, when pro- 
duced, could not speak one word; nor could Kate read or write. She 
was well pleased to earn eighteenpence, for there was a debt due for 
meal purchased at Bantry last winter, and which must be settled 
before Christmas came on again. She pulled stoutly at the oar, and 
they landed us at the waterfall, where the grounds of Roche's hotel 
slope to the sea. We made an arrangement to ascend the Sugar- 
Loaf with her on some fine day, and her face shone at the bare 
notion of the half-crown. But, poor child, the fine day did not come; 
at least no day which, in our opinion, warranted the ascent of a bare 
boggy mountain, however splendid the reward at the summit. 

We got out, however, qn several long pedestrian excursions: saw 
the deep-wooded glen where Lord Bantry has built a neat rustic 
cottage, and where he goes to lunch every week; saw the view-rock, 
named “ Lady Bantry’s View,” which affords a charming prospect of 
the whole inlet of Glengariff; ascended Cobdhuv, with a body-guard 
of three little urchins, who took us safely up in the gathering twi- 
light, and down home in the dark. It was a wild expedition to 
take after tea, and we may thank Providence and our little sure- 
footed guides that we did not break our bones, or at the least sprain 
our ankles, on the rocky steep; for Cobdhuyv is 1,244 feet high, and 
the clouds were heavy in the west, veiling even the lingering light of 
sunset. Then we had an adventure another evening with a lunatic, 
a powerfully-made girl of some twenty years old, who rushed out at 
us, vociferously demanding “a penny, a bit of ribbon, a gown, a bit of 
indiarubber.” We could not imagine for what purpose she wanted in- 
diarubber, nor indeed what kind she meant, until she made a hasty 
clutch at our elastic watch-guard, and explained that she wanted it to 
put into her hair-net, to wear on Sunday! The chain could not be cut, 
for we had no wherewithal in the shape of knife or scissors, and should 
have hesitated to produce them on that lonely road and in such queer 
company, if we had. So after a great deal of bargaining and vehe- 
ment refusal on the part of the “innocent,” she condescended to 
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accept a penny, and to return home with a little girl who accom- 
panied her. We learnt afterwards her “people” were by no means 
very poor, but had five or six cows, which she minded, and that she 
could clean the house, and even do shopping; in fact, she was just 
“too sensible by half,” and particularly unpleasant to meet upon a 
mountain-side. 

Another day we went down to Cromwell’s Bridge, the ruined 
arches of which are crowned with heather, gorse, and wild-briers. It is 
said he threw it up in a night, to afford passage for his army over 
the sparkling river that dashes over a low waterfall into the bay, close 
to the few houses called “The Cross.” Here were picturesque 
figures with red head-gear washing their clothes; and here we had 
& gay conversation with a lively girl dressed with great neatness, 
who lamented sadly over the want of occupation in the whole valley, 
and whose heart, as usual, was utterly set on being off to America. 
Coming back along the road, at the extreme end of Glengariff Bay, 
we were struck with great heaps of sand being shovelled out from 
flat-bottomed boats. They proved to be a mass of fine coral-lime 
and tiny shells, dredged fifteen miles out at sea from a shallow, and 
employed as manure, for which purpose the quantity of lime renders 
such shelly sand admirably useful. We brought away a quantity 
for the microscopes of scientific London friends. The nook where 
these heaps lay drying reminded me of the southern coast of the Isle 
of Wight; the walls and outbuildings of Eccles’ hotel covered with 
tree-fuchsia, and with the passion-flower, and holly, laurel, and ar- 
butus, securing verdure for the winter months. 


GoncAane Barra. 


Glengarij, September 6, 1864. I hope, my dear B——, you like 
your descriptions fresh, like griddle-cakes, for it was only yesterday 
we hired our car to take us across the hills to Gongane Barra, twenty- 
one miles, and back, all accomplished by one stout little gray horse, 
trotting along with the light vehicle put together with the very 
smallest quantity of wood and iron capable of constituting a car- 
riage. We soon turned out of the charmed valley of Glengariff, 
with its luxuriant vegetation, its royal ferns, its velvet mosses, its 
profusion of purple heather and golden gorse, its woods of handsome 
oak, intermingled with the feathery green and scarlet berries: of the 
mountain ash. A sharp turn through a rocky cutting brought us out 
on to the hill-side overlooking the Bay of Bantry, bare, bleak, rocky, 
and sprinkled with thatched cabins, with difficulty to be distinguished 
from the ground, or from the great gray rocks jutting up in the midst 
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of potato plots. The road wound down to the indentated shores of 
the bay, where we found the tide out, and great shallows of mud and 
sea-weed, on to which the foaming mountain rivers rushed down in 
petty cataracts. Fine well-built stone bridges span the road at the 
points of junction; that which we left on one side, within a mile of 
Bantry, was thickly draped with festoons of ivy, and sheltered by 
graceful trees. When we had reached this point the character of the 
land improved. The neat homesteads of “ strong farmers” began to 
appear, and a large garden, full of apple-trees, fuchsias, hydrangeas, 
and corn-fields with gathered sheaves. By the road-side were great 
heaps of the sea-sand I mentioned in my last, and the boat which 
had brought it was moored to the water’s edge. A little further on 
a blind boy, led by a little child, rushed down the bank and raced 
after our car, begging piteously; he was satisfied with a halfpenny, 
and fell back, to renew his solicitations to the next travellers; but 
these, indeed, are few and far between, for during the whole day’s 
journey we only met two vehicles, one of which was the mail-cart. 
As soon as we left the shores of Bantry Bay we turned up the valley 
of the Owrane, a lively river, whose dark water dashes over many a 
rock and twirls round many a corner on its way from the mountains. 
The fields on its brink were often visibly reclaimed from the bog; we 
noticed one where it seemed merely to have been cut into ridges, and 
planted with potatoes, bordered by cabbages. At other times the 
marsh had been completely drained, and it was laid down in smooth 
grass. All the better for farming; but I am one of those eccentric 
travellers who think a real bog in August and September charmingly 
beautiful; the rich black soil dipping into bright pools of water, 
shining like polished ebony, fringed with rushes, with delicate heaths, 
with flowers yellow and white, with blackberries trailing their thorny 
sprays over each uneven knot. I feel ashamed of my love of bogs, 
I know it is so utterly uneconomical; but I appeal to all artists, and 
poets, and naturalists, whether they are the dreary, unsavoury places 
which the public imagination has declared them to be. It is like 
people calling the Roman Campagna ugly and desolate; and indeed 
the malaria somewhat justifies abuse of the Campagna, in spite of 
its sublime beauty; but bogs are not even reputed unhealthy. Dead 
bodies buried in them are preserved for a great length of time; there 
are antiseptic properties about the turf which seem to counteract the 
effects of the damp; and people live in them, and on them, and build 
their huts of the close black fibre of the peat, without suffering the 
ill consequences which might be anticipated. 

All this valley of the Owrane is what would be called bleak and 
desolate, in spite of the fields and the farms; but it looked its best 
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under the fitful sunlight succeeding to the late heavy rains; colour, 
a yellowish green and purple gray; mountains and moorlands bor- 
dering the view on all sides, but at a considerable distance; and fore- 
grounds such as Richardson delights to paint. We passed one pic- 
turesque ruin, that of thé castle of Carrig-a-nass, trimly kept, and 
adorned with a bright garden. The fort overhung the river, and, 
according to our driver, had belonged to the O’Sullivans; and had 
sustained a siege from the forces of Queen Elizabeth. Crossing the 
Owrane by a stone bridge, which bore to our eyes signs of fortifica- 
tion, we left it at an angle, and began to ascend the slope of the 
hill towards the mountain Pass of Keimaneigh, a deep ravine cutting 
through the Sbeeky mountains. It is almost a mile in length, and 
winds through steep cliffs adorned with the richest vegetation. The 
London pride, so plentiful in Glengariff, but which had totally dis- 
appeared in the unsheltered valley of the Owrane, again matted the 
rocks, which lay on either slope in the wildest confusion. At the 
narrowest part of the defile a sharp contest had in old times taken 
place between the Whiteboys and soldiers; and the Whiteboys, who 
occupied the heights, had tumbled down loose fragments on to the 
troops below, and thus added to the aspect of natural convulsion 
one great bastion of rock, more the shape of a castle, and might 
have been that mystic castle of St. John, in Scott’s Bridal of Trier- 
main, which rose before the fated voyager in all the majesty of feudal 
invitation, or melted away into morning mist, leaving naught but the 
wild rock and foaming torrent before the astonished eyes of those 
who sought its lonely site. Indeed, this wild and beautiful story, 
told in verse of clear ringing melody, and which seems comparatively 
little known among Sir Walter Scott's poems, recurs again and again 
to my memory amidst mountain scenery. It embodies the weird as- 
pect which will sometimes seize upon glens and valleys; a something 
which pertains neither to their natural beauty nor to their scientific 
formation, but to the possible indwelling of the “ Spirit of the Flood,” 
and the “ Spirit of the Fell,” all through the Pass of Keimaneigh. 
“ Where the severed rocks resemble fragments of a frozen sea, 
And the wild-deer flee,” 

is heard the gurgle of mountain streams. They trickle in tiny stream- 
lets from the very top of the rocks, having accumulated in some bog 
on the summit, and they gather volume as they leap, until they find 
a stony bed at the bottom of the ravine; and the stream flows 
on by the side of the road, clear and bright like melted diamonds, 
spreading out here and there in little pools, where infant trout dash 
about swiftly, and scorn the crumbs of bread we scatter upon the 
smooth ripples. On the wall between the beck and the road the maiden- 
hair fern grows profusely; and I found a dog-violet by the brink, 
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the first I have seen here. At the further end of Keimaneigh we 
came out on another valley, through which runs the rivulet destined 
to become “ the pleasant waters of the river Lee;” and here is the 
white station-house where the “ Cork car,” 7. e. from Killarney, Ken- 
mare, Glengariff, &c., stops forty minutes; and here, says our guide- 
book, “‘the mountains which encircle the mystic lake of Gongane 
Barra begin to show their precipitous and gully-riven sides.” 

Just before coming to the station-house we diverged up a road to 
the left, past a thatched house with several small fields, till we at- 
tained a tabie-land on which lies a small placid lake encircling an 
island attainable by a causeway. This island is rendered venerable 
by massive ruins of an oratory and cells, and picturesque by a crown 
of scraggy half-withered ash-trees, their fantastic roots arching over 
the pathway in the wildest contortions. This is St. Finbar’s Isle, a 
spot held in great veneration by the neighbouring peasantry, who 
come here by hundreds to make “ rounds :” that is, to say prayers at 
certain stations on the island, Such devotional meetings are, how- 
ever, discouraged by the clergy, who fear the disorders to which mul- 
titudinous meetings may give rise when not under the pastoral super- 
intendence of one of their own body. The connection of St. Finbar 
with this lake and island are given in the following legend: “ St. 
Patrick, after banishing the reptiles out of the country, over- 
looked one hideous monster, a winged-dragon, which desolated the 
adjacent country, and power was conferred on a holy man named 
Fineen Bar to drown the monster in Gongane Lake, on condition of 
erecting a church where the waters mect the tide; and the saint, 
having exterminated the monster, fulfilled the agreement by founding 
the present Cathedral of Cork,” which is called St. Finbar, and is 
the Protestant cathedral of that city. We sat for a while upon the 
greensward of the islets, under shelter of the weird old ash-trees and 
the older ruins. A true love of solitude and an amazing power of 
concentration must those men have possessed who dwelt therein— 
their feet close to the cool gray waters, their faces set to the moun- 
tain summits. We in our day, of what faith soever we may be, 
cannot realise their existence, their habits of mind, their fashion of 
internal prayer, who dwelt thus in utter seclusion. While we were 
resting, an old man with a snow-white beard, who looked curiously 
like a wild mountain-goat on his hind-legs, came and essayed con- 
versation, telling us that 500 people had been here on the previous 
Saturday making their rounds. He bore a bundle of walking-sticks 
eut from the ash, and a notched or marked stick, of the kind that 
the pilgrims use to count their prayers. And a little boy brought in 
a lovely bunch of white heather, for which he received in exchange 
the remains of our luncheon. 
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We were unwilling to return without exploring the head of the 
valley, and soon found that the lake was larger than it at first 
appeared, and wound round some considerable hillocks on the west. 
While we were discussing the possibility of shortening our path by 
crossing a luxuriantly beautiful bit of bog, up came a stout, good- 
looking woman of fifty, with beaming eyes and bare feet, who had a 
most voluble tongue in — Irish! She exhausted a great store of 
ideas for our benefit, and laughed heartily when she found we could 
not understand a word she said. A great deal of reflection at last 
preduced the ejaculation of “Take the bundle?” which we were glad 
to let her do; and she shouldered our basket, and seemed willing to 
take us to the head of the valley, paddling along unconcernedly 
through the wet rocky paths with her handsome bare feet, while 
we picked our way along the grassy hillocks. The head of the 
valley was a semi-circular basin, which reminded me of Wartdale on 
a smaller scale. Once, doubtless, it was a tarn; now the bottom 
was occupied by a very “strong farmer,” whose house was shrouded 
in a grove of trees, while in the neighbouring field he and his men 
were stacking the wheat. It was a pretty scene of peaceful seclu- 
sion, hidden away in the inmost recess of the mountains; for though 
a footpath winds through and over the height to Bantry, all other 
means of communication cease in this “green valley”—two words 
which our Irish friend had somehow or other got hold of, and which 
she reiterated with great delight. Her name, she said, was Mary 
Cronin; and we extracted the information that she had a husband 
and four children, grown up, but unmarried. The Irish language, 
in her animated and musical accents, sounded much like German ; 
and nothing could exceed the lively intelligence of her expression 
and gesture, or the freedom and sort of rough stateliness of her 
attitude and motion, as she moved along. She was deeply aware of 
the distinction between Erinagh and Sassanach, and all alive when 
she found I came from London; but exhibited a dignified sense of 
equality as an inhabitant of her land of lakes and mountains. She 
took us back to our car, where our white horse stood harnessed, 
refreshed with nearly three hours’ repose; and where our bearded 
driver, his legs cased in white gaiters, and his head covered by a 
pointed hat, which made him look more like a brigand than a peace- 
able citizen, stood ready to whirl us back through Keimaneigh, the 
valley of the Owrane, and the ‘shores of Bantry Bay, to our beautiful 
Glengariff, shrouded ere we arrived in the mists of a gray evening, 
portending a deluge on the morrow. 


Bessiz Rayner Parkes. 
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Sonnet. 
GALATEA AND URANIA, OR ART AND FAITH. 


“ Dreap, venerable goddess, whom I fear, 
Gaze not upon me from thy starry height! 
I fear thy levelled shafts of piercing light, 
Thine unfamiliar radiance and severe. 
Thy sceptre bends not. Stern, defined, and clear 
Thy laws: thy face intolerantly bright : 
’ Thine is the empire of the Ruled and Right: 
Never hadst thou a part in smile or tear. 
I love the curving of the wind-arched billow; 
The dying flute-tone sweeter for its dying : 
To me less dear the pine-tree than the willow, 
The mountain than the shadows o’er it flying.” 
Thus Galatea sung, whilst o’er the waters 
Urania bent, and cowered ’mid ocean’s foam-white daughters. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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Coo Late. 


Caarter VII. 


“Do you feel the sun too much, darling?” said Ida, as she bent 
over the sofa, drawn close to the open window, on which the little 
thin white form and face of Lady Isabella was lying. “See, I can 
draw the venetian blind, and make a pleasant shade.” 

“ Oh, how nice!” said the sick child. “TI smell all the flowers 
now; how kind you are, Ida dear! I wish,” she added, timidly look- 
ing up,— I wisn you would let me kiss you again.” 

“ As often as you like, my darling ;” and Ida bent over her with 
a shower of kisses; “ what could I ever refuse you, my poor little 
victim ?” 

“ Tda,” said Isabella mysteriously, “if it was not wrong to think 
80, I would rather be ill than well.” 

“What! and bear all that pain in your side, and all the bitter 
medicine to take. Don’t you remember how you cried out when 
Dr. Barret put that curious instrument of his on your chest? You 
wouldn’t like that, Bella, Iam sure. Oh, no! you are getting quite 
well now, my birdie; you will dance and play about again now, won't 
you? What’s the matter?” as she saw the tears slowly falling over 
Isabella’s pale cheeks. 

“T'm afraid it’s wicked,” panted the child; “but I don’t want to 
get well; I want to stay here with you. If I get well, I shall have 
to go back to Effington, and papa says I don’t improve as he could 
wish. Ida, I should not mind dying if I could stay with you a good 
time longer, and you would nurse me.” 

“Don’t talk so, my darling; it is only because you are weak. 
When you get strong again you will laugh at yourself, and forget all 
this; and you are to come and see me very often—be my little sister 
always. Come and see me in London; we will have such fun, you 
can’t think; and then to Beauchamp again, and we will go together 
to Aunt Maria, your dear grandmama; so you see we shall almost 
always be together now, Isabel.” 

“J would rather die,” said the child; “I should like to die here, 
I am not afraid to die. I did not feel afraid when I fell down on the 
sands, and then it all came over me, and I was blinded. I thought 
about mama: I thought I saw her all in white in heaven; and 
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when you brought me home, Ida, in the carriage, I was only half 
awake, and I thought I should find mama at the end. I do miss 
her so, Ida. I know nurse and Miss Ponsfort think I was so little 
when she died, that I don’t remember her; but I do: I miss her so, 
I want to be with her.” 

Ida was weeping, herself, as she clasped Isabella in her arms and 
strove to comfort her. 

“ Tsabel, my dear, I hope you are not encroaching on Miss Beau- 
champ’s kindness,” said Lord Effington, as he entered the room at 
the moment. “ You are getting well now, you know; you must not 
give way. I don’t wish you to be languid.” 

Ida felt the sudden start and the violent palpitation of Isabella’s 
heart as her father’s voice sounded in her ears. 

“ Oh, no interference with my patient, if you please, Lord Effing- 
ton. We are only swearing an eternal friendship, and promising 
ourselves we will not be parted long.” 

Lord Effington’s face expressed as much pleasure as it was 
capable of doing. 

“Miss Beauchamp, I have long been wishing for an opportunity 
of speaking to you about Isabella; would you give me a few minutes 
on the terrace now ?” 

Ida rose instantly. Isabella’s tearful confidence had moved her 
heart; and, full of impulse as she was, a sudden idea of asking Lord 
Effington to leave Isabella in her charge filled her mind. There 
would be the occupation and interest she so often wanted. Reginald 
should no longer regret the way in which her life was passed; su 
with glowing colour and sparkling eyes, she passed out on the 
terrace. 


Reginald Beauchamp was sitting in the old wainscoted library ; 
it was one of the coolest rooms in the house, for it was full of shady 
corners, and the embrasures of the windows were so deep, that the 
burning sun had little power to penetrate within. He had been 
writing letters, and a number of them lay ready for the post. He 
pushed away his chair from the table, composed himself, and began 
to read the Times. The door opened with a quick sudden click, 
which made Reginald look up, and Ida entered with evident agitation 
in her manner, her face and neck all in one deep glow. 

“Come to cool yourself, Ida, I suppose,” said Reginald. “ Why, 
you look as if you had been baking the bread. What's the matter?” 
as Ida paced impetuously about the room. 

“T have had the offer of a situation, Reginald; what do you 
think of that ?—as governess to Lady Isabella Wilton;” and she 
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laughed scornfully. “I never was so insulted in my life; that that 
man, Lucy’s husband, should dare to ask me to marry him.” 

“My dear Ida, you need not talk as if Lucy were alive,” re- 
marked her brother. 

“Ts there nothing owing to her memory?” returned Ida. “Is 
she, gentle, good angel as she was, to be put out of sight as if she 
had never been? Ought not one wife, such as she was, a million 
times too good for him, to content the man? Reginald, why won’t 
you listen ?” 

For Reginald sank back in his chair, and slowly and deliberately 
unfolded the full sheet of the Times. 

“My dear Ida, I don’t know much about offers of marriage,” 
said her brother, “‘ but I was under the impression that when ladies 
refused them, as I gather you have just now done, they at least kept 
silence on the subject.” 

“Oh, you need not be the least afraid that I have betrayed Lord 
Effington’s confidence, or hurt his feelings! Governess to Isabella! 
that is literally what he wanted me for. He thought I should be so 
‘suited for the high position I should occupy.’ High position! how 
sick I am of the word! I would rather be a housemaid at once. I 
can see you laughing, Reggie, behind the paper. Well, I think you 
might show a little more kindness and sympathy. If I had a mother 
as other girls have, you would not have heard this at all ;” and Ida, 
throwing herself on her knees beside one of the wide window-seats, 
leant her head on it, and sobbed passionately. 

Reginald came and sat by her side, and, bending over her, stroked 
her hair. It reminded her of the days of their childhood, when he 
had been the confidant of her childish griefs, the unfailing champion 
of her rightful quarrels, when Ferdinand, her best-loved brother, 
had often left her in the lurch, only intent on getting out of a 
scrape himself; but Reginald had never failed her, except when she 
chose to be wilfully in the wrong. 

“ My dearest Ida,” he said softly, “ you are tired and overwrought. 
I don’t see why you should vex yourself so about this; you can’t 
expect Lord Effington to look at things from your point of view; 
but surely it will soon be over now. He has gone to Bruton on 
business to-day. He will only just come back to pick up Isabella, 
and then there will be an end of the matter.” 

“He says he has spoken to papa, and he approved,” said Ida, 
raising her head. ‘“ What can papa care for me to wish such a 
thing !—do you wish it, Reginald? do you think it would be a good 
way of disposing of me?” 
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“No,” said her brother; “I should be very sorry to see you 
Lady Effington.” 

“Oh, thank God for that, Reggie! I have had such a horrid 
feeling, as if you were all plotting against me. I see it’s only one of 
papa’s fancies; he will soon get rid of it. I did think that I, as an 
only daughter, might be spared all this to-do about marrying. I 
always get so disgusted at the way the Travers, and the Broughtons, 
and all the rest talk about it. Why can’t I live and die Ida Beau- 
champ ?” 

“ T hope not,” said her brother. “ I hope you will be married some 
day; but to a man whom you can respect and look up to,—one 
whom my father will like, and whose position is a suitable one for 
you. It has always seemed to me that married life would be what 
you are best suited for.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Ida, gaily. “Tl e’en wait till the right 
man comes, or advertise for him in the Zimes. That is what Lord 
Effington ought to do, ’'m sure. Do suggest it to him, Reggie ;” 
and she ran out of the room once more, as blithe and light-hearted 
as usual, 

Reginald looked after her and sighed. His face wore a deep 
sadness, such as was seldom seen on his calm features; and the fre- 
quent prayer, of which Ida seldom thought, but which was indeed 
her shield, went up for her—from the depths of his heart. 

Once more did the Carsdale party assemble in the chapel of 
Beauchamp Hall; once more pleasant hours were spent together in 
the quaint shady gardens. Yet not so pleasant as heretofore; for a 
sense of coming change crept over the party. The following day the 
Carsdales were to leave Newcombe; and the familiar intercourse of 
the summer months would soon be only a happy memory. True, Ida 
talked of meeting again in London, and schemes for next summer 
were discussed; but they were felt to be only airy castles, fated to 
dissolve. So the parting words were said, and the parting smiles 
were given, and Ida felt, as she heard the wheels of the Carsdales’ 
carriage slowly ascending the hill, that one episode of her life had 
closed. She lingered on the terrace, looking thoughtfully at the 
declining sun, and dreamily into the future. And thus we take our 
leave of her. Shall we follow her into that future, and see how the 
seeds sown in the pleasant time at Newcombe sprang up and bore 
fruit which the sower had not looked for ?* 


* The author of this serial was not aware, at its commencement, that a 
work had already been published bearing the title of “Too Late,” Tt has 
therefore been judged best to bring the first part of the tale to an end in these 
pages, and continue and conclude the story elsewhere under a different title, 
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CRAMER AND 00. 


(LIMITED) 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for 
THREE YEARS, after which, and 
WITHOUT ANY FARTHER PAYMENT 
WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in)10 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - - | per annum. 


42 GUINEA DRAWING- 
Guineas 


per annum. 


ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA an 20 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - -) per annum. 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi- 
Grands, &c., may also be hired on the 
same system. 


Every Instrument is warranted of the 
VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior 
Pianofortes being entirely excluded from 


the stock. 


<r QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE 
REQUIRED. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET., W. 


Recent Pusss, 65, Kixe Srwaxt, Staust, w. 
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“CRAMER & CO.’S (LimITEp) 
PLANET TE, 


FROM 22 TO 80 GUINEAS. 


Height, 3 ft. 4 in. Width, 4 ft. 1: in. Depth, 1 ft. 74 in. 


IN ASH OR PLAIN WALNUT, 22 GUINEAS. 


an Rosefvood ox Walwut. 
Plain Front, 26 Guineas. | With Fret Front, 28 Guineas. 
With Circular Fall, 30 Guineas. 


instrument. It is thoroughly sound and durable, and at 
a price far below any hitherto made. In a small unique case, 
it possesses the full compass, and the other modern improve- 
ments that have been introduced into Pianofortes of a higher 
and more expensive class. It has all the requisites of a good 
practising Pianoforte; check action, solid touch, agreeable 
tone. ‘he finger of the player will be strengthened much 
more rapidly than in practising on an old instrument loose 
in the key and worn in the hammer. 


THE INDIAN PIANETTE, 


In solid Mahogany—the most portable Pianoforte yet made 
—85 Guineas. May be sent to any climate with perfect 


| 
YRAMER & Co.,-Limrrep, manufacture this capital small 
| i 
safety. 
Oo 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
DRAWING ROOM 


NEW MODEL PIANOFORTE. 


' PRICE FORTY-TWO GUINEAS 


THE DRAWING ROOM COTTAGE. 


CRAMER & CO. manufacture a Cottage Pianoforte of 
the medium size, and of the very best description. The tone is 
full, pure and vocal. The touch is agreeable, rapid, and effec- 
tive. This beautiful instrument has been produced with an 
elegance of design, quality of wood, and general substantiality, 
which has gained for it universal approbation. No better 
Pianoforte of this class can possibly be made. ' 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 209, REGENT STREET. 
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PIANC ORT S. 


CRAMER & 60.’s (LimiTED) 
T-OCTAVE SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 


Rosewood or Weilnut, from 45 to 60 Guineas. 


FA to the innist, 


Power AND REFINEMENT OF TONE. SUSCEPTIBILITY OF TOUCH. 
SCALE oF SEVEN OCTAVES. 


to the W oralist. 


HEIGHT REDUCED SO AS TO FREE THE VOICE FROM INTERRUPTION. 
WIDTH ENLARGED SO AS TO AFFORD INCREASED CONVENIENCE TO 
THE ACCOMPANYIST, WITH GREATER ELEGANCE OF POSITION. 

In introducing this Instrument to the notice of the Public, CRAMER 

& Co. beg to observe that it is alike remarkable for power and 

quality of tone, firmness and elasticity of touch, durability of tune, 

and the capacity to develope its resources. The tone may be forced by 
the powerful finger of the Artist, or drawn out by the less accustomed 
touch of the Amateur: in the one case there is no harshness, in the other 
its charmingly vocal qualities are called forth with little effort. The action, 
or mechanism, is of the very best description, similar in principle of 
construction to that of the Semi-Grand. The stringing is complete, each 
note having three wires, like the Full Grand. CRAMER & Co. 
guarantee these instruments for any reasonable time, and forward them 


. to all parts of the country without risk to the purchaser, and at a very 


CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
The Largest in Europe, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 
MUSIC AND TRE DRAMA, 


(Established October, 1863.) 


THE LARGEST AND MOST INFLUENTIAL MUSICAL 
JOURNAL OF THE DAY. 


“ 


Tue Orcnestra contains the earliest and fullest information on 

all subjects connected with Music and the Drama; Reviews; 

Analyses, with Illustrations, of new Compositions; Papers on 

Church Music; Special Correspondence from all parts of Great 
’ Britain, and the principal places on the Continent; and aims to 
* occupy that position in its sphere which the “ ATHENaUM ” holds 
#, in general literature. 


{| PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 8d. 
A STAMPED EDITION, PRICE 4d. 


May be ordered of any Bookselier or Newsman, or direct from 
Messrs. ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Stamped. 


PER YEAR e e 17s. 4d. e 
8s. 8d. 
4s. 4d. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING SCALE. 
6d. A LINE; A REDUCTION ON A SERIES.’ 


Professional Cards, not exceeding three lines, One Guinea per annum— 
for shorter periods, per scale. 


*.* Communications for the Editor, addressed ‘* the Editor of the 
Orchestra,” 201, Regent Street, W., or for the Publishers, addressed to 

~ Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C., will meet with immediate 
attention. 
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BRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY 


GENERAL LITERATURE & ENTERTAINING INFORMATION. : 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 7 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


Tis Magazine contains 16 (48 columns) full music size, 
beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic subjects, com- 
bined with other interesting matter, peculiarly fitting it for a 
Family Magazine. A réswmé of the Fashions Parisian Gossip, 
with Out-o -door Amusements, Charades, Tales, and Sketches, is | * 
given every month, rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for 
the boudoir and the drawing-room. addition, every Number 
contains a piece of elegantly engraved 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


alone worth more than double the price of the Mogusine. 

As it is obvious that only a very large sale enable the 
Proprietors to produce such a work at so moderate a price, Sub- 
yer a are respectfully requested to interest themselves in the 
increase of its circulation. 


+ COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSMAN. 


In No. 9, for SEPTEMBER commenced a Serial Romance, by HENRY FARNIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Pet Marjorie,” &c., &c., entitled 


“CHILD OF THE SUN;” |! 


and also a Serial Novelette, 


“HAND AND GLOVE!” 


By L. H. F. Du Terreavx. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, BY 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C.; 
ARTHUR HALL, SMART & ALLEN, 25, PaATERNosTER-ROW, E.C. 
CRAMER & Co., 201, REGENT-STREET; 
METZLER & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, MARLBOROUGH-STREET ; 
AND ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLEBS. 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. 


CRAMER, & CO., LIMITED, 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
DEBAIN'S HARMONIUMS. 


Five. Svors. Polished Oak, £14. Rosewood, £15. Walnut, 
Sevan Stors. Polished Oak, £19. Rosewood, £21. Walnut, £22. 
‘Nave Stops. Polished Oak, £224. Rosewood, £26 10s. Walnut, £27 10s. 


ut, 
Twenrty-Onz Srops, Pzrovesion, Knexz Action. Rosewood, £88 10s. 
Walnut, £91. 


These may be had to order, with 24 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the Bourdon and 
and blowing action, at an extra 


DEBAINS HARMONICORDE. 


A Combination of the Single String (wnicorde), and the Harmonium. 


Stops, Knee Action. Rosewood, £68 10s. Walnut, £70 10a, 


Twenty-Onez Srops, Knzz Action. Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


Asmall which may be placed under the k ey eg oe it then present- 
£12 128. Walnut, £13 13s, 


DEBAIN'S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 2} octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 88 notes), three sets 
of vibrators, three stops, viz. : — Bass (8 ft. C), Contre-basse nove and 32 ft. C) and 
and a separate feeder, supplying the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to tha’ 
of the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues and Organ Music of a high class it is 
admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it offers for practice the advantages of a large 
Organ. 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 46 Guineas. 


DEBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE 
FOR PIANISTE. 


Producing with faultless li the most elaborate and difficult compositions 
by means of small boards talomchetéon) on which the music to be played is arranged. 

‘Without Keyboard—Rosewood, 55 Guineas; Walnut, 65 Guineas. With 7-Octave Keyboard 
—Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 100 Guineas. Castagnette Action, 10 Guineas extra. 


DEBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL, OR ao SUBSTITUTE FOR AN 


to any existing Organ, or by means of small 
boards /p lanchetis the gaa Psalm Tune, Chant, G or Overture. 
"Oak, 12 Rosewood, 13 Guineas. 14 


PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL, OR PIANO-MECANIQUE. 


From Catalogue, 5s. —— from Score, to agg 6s. per foot; for Castagnette Action, 1s, 
per foot extra. for planchettes, 2s. each. 
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Ove @tor. Pdlished Gak—Four Octaves, £660. Five Octaves, £9 9s. 
Turez Srors. Polished Oak, £12 12s. Rosewo £13 13s. Walnut, £14 14s, 
*Dererrex Srors, Kwer Action. Polished Oak, £39, Rosewood, £42, 
Ze, Walnut, £44. 
m- Sem, Polished Oak, £42. Rosewood, £46 10s. 
> a alnut, 
Srors, Kwez Aorion. Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £63. 
> | Walnut, £65 10s. 
, 18 Nine Stops, Percussion. Rosewood, £2910s. Walnut, £31. 
for Turerzen Stops, Percussion. Rosewood. £39 10s. Walnut. £41 10s. 
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‘CRAMER & CO,’ 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 


Tae rw EUROPE. 


A of Pranorortes of all kinds, and every 
Manufacturer, and chosen with care, experience, and practical skill, 
is exhibited at this Gallery. Every Instrument may be relied on 
as aT Least equal to the description given of it. Inferior Instru- 
ments are carefully excluded from the Stock: : 

Purchasers in London have hitherto had little or no oppor- 
tunity to compare side by side, the instruments of the chief houses, 
as each maker only exhibits his own. Cramer & Co. show all the 
different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broapwoop, Co~LarD, 
Erarp, and other eminent makers, as well as by those who manu- 
facture good substantial Pianofortes at prices cqnsiderably below 
those of the greater houses. 

The public may depend on receiving the fullest information 
with respect to the quality of any Instrument submitted for their 
selection ; and should an Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, 
it will be ‘exchanged i if returned free of expense, any time within six 
months from the date of the purchase. 
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